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CHAPTER XVI. 


“THE GREEN BIRD.” 


HEN Prince Selim, 
after his last blow 
against the marau- 
ding followers of 
Nadab, had flung 
himself into the 
sea, trusting to 
Heaven for his pre- 
servation, it was 
not without a cal- 
culation as to his 
chances of escape. 
He had recognized 
the ship of Ali- 
Naro, and knew 
that the speed of the corsair bark would soon 
bring her near enough to serve him, could he 
succeed in sustaining himself in the wake of the 
other vessel. The sea, it is true, was rather 
rough, but the prince was an excellent swimmer, 
and felt confident that, as it was in the broad 
light of day, he could soon make signals which 
might be seen from the pursuing ship. Ani- 
mated with this hope, he at first struck boldly 
out, and then, husbanding his strength, only en- 
deavored to keep himself above the water, whilst 
he tore away a portion of his dress and waved 
it to and fro above his head. 

Nadab’s vessel, in the meantime, had been 
kept on her course, for her captain was appre- 
hensive that the ships which followed him might 
not be very agreeable consorts, so Sclim even 
had the satisfaction of beholding the dark craft 
from which he had escaped gradually disappear- 
ing upon the waters, whilst with equal joy he 
perceived the advance of the “Green Bird” 
directly towards him. It soon became apparent, 
likewise, that Ali-Naro’s people observed his sig- 





nals, for as the vesse! approached, he could per- 
ceive a kind of tumult upon her decks, and, 
presently beheld her rounded to, and a boat leay- 
ing her sides. His heart was so elated at this 
sight that the prince almost lost his senses, and 
when, at length, the boat neared him, and he re- 
cognized many well-remembered faces among the 
rowers, he had barely strength to make a grasp 
at the prow, and then lapsed into a death-like 
swoon. 

But he had been seized opportunely by the 
strong handed mariners, and lifted safely into the 
boat, which was immediately rowed with all 
speed toward the ship. And when, under the 
restoring attentions of his old friends, Prince 
Selim awoke again to animation, it was to behold 
the grave face of Ali-Naro bending over him, and 
hear the corsair’s manly voice welcome him with 
all the affection of a father. 

Tenderly nursed by the old captain, Selim 
soon regained his strength and spirits, and was 
able to relate to his host the various fortunes 
which had befallen him since they parted. Ali- 
Naro was shocked to hear of the treachery of 
Osmyn and Nadab, which had admitted an enemy 
into their native country, but when the prince 
proceeded in his narrative to recount his ship- 
wreck, and sojourn with the dervish, and the par- 
ticulars of Osmyn’s death and the subsequent 
accusation which had been made against himself 
by the wicked Nadab, the indignation of Ali- 
Naro knew no limits. 

“ Villain!” he cried. ‘ He deserves not to 
exist upon the earth. What place is now infest- 
ed with his presence ?” 

“Hear me to the end,” cried Selim, and went 
on to explain the providential circumstances by 
which he had been cleared of the charge against 
him, and the crime fixed upon its real authors. 
He depicted the agony of the governor of Vash- 
nor, on discovering his son to be a murderer, and 
related with tears how the magistrate had con- 
demned his first-born to death, while the guilty 
Nadab had escaped from the port. 

‘“‘And he yet curses these seas?” interrupted 
Ali-Naro. ‘ Would that I might encounter 
him!” 

“You have been very near it,” remarked Se- 
lim. “It was from his ship that I leaped into 
the sea!” and he concluded his recital by an ac- 





count of the destruction of the merchantman, his 
capture by the pirate Nadab, and the cruel treat- 
ment which he had afterwards received, up to 
the moment of his desperate attempt at escape, 
which had happily been successful. 

“QO, this evil brother of yours—he must be 
pursued!” exclaimed Ali-Naro, as his friend 
finished his story. ‘‘ But you are saved, thanks 
be to Heaven! Great must be the love of Allah 
to you, my son, since he has so especially mani- 
fested his power for your constant protection. 
Perhaps the many sins of Ali-Naro may be for- 
given through your prayers, my prince.” 

“Say rather through your own, my friend,” 
answered Selim, solemnly. ‘Allah never is deaf 
to earnest supplication.” 

“Thave sought to pray much of late,” said 
the corsair, leaning his forehead upon his hand, 
and fixing his eyes upon the deck. As he thus 
sat, Selim had an opportunity of observing the 
captain’s features, and saw that a great change 
had taken place since he had last beheld them. 
The old man’s cheek was sunken, his hair which 
had been black, was silvered, and there was an 
air of deep melancholy in all his manner, as 
though a weight pressed continually on his 
spirits. The prince of Guzan was much affect- 
ed on noticing this, and clasping his friend’s 
hand, he said : 

“Ali-Naro! I perceive that you dwell too 
much on the past! Let me counsel you to turn 
your hopes to the future—to an existence better 
and nobler than your previous life. Do I offend 
you, my friend ?” 

“No, go on, prince! Let me listen to you!” 
cried Ali-Naro. “Ihave need of your counsel 
and sympathy !” 

The prince of Guzan saw that the corsair’s 
heart was altered greatly from its former state of 
despairing indifference or recklessness. The 
blow which had deprived him of his son had, at 
first hardened his feelings and rendered him des- 
perate of the future, but time and thought, joined 
to his intimacy with Selim, had awakened softer 
emotions in his bosom, and he was now prepared 
to profit by the gentle monitions of his young 
friend. The prince did not fail to draw a paral- 
lel between the case of Ali-Naro and that of the 
governor of Vashnor, in both of which a beloved 
son was lost to a devoted father; and perhaps, 
the most quiet slumber which the corsair had 
ever experienced, visited his wearied senses when 
he sought his pillow that night, after listening 
to the story, and being soothed by the counsels 
of the pious prince of Guzan. 

The ship of Nadab, owing to the delay which 
was necessary in rescuing Selim, had, in the 
meanwhile, succeeded in gaining such an ad- 
vance, that, at the setting in of night, no glimpse 
of her was to be seen in all the line of horizon ; 
so that Ali-Naro was forced very reluctantly to 
give up the pursuit, and recall his two smaller 
vessels to alter their course, and proceed, with 
the “Green Bird” to the Isle of Eagles. 

The next morning the old captain announced 
to his crew the death of their comrade Moassa, 
and Prince Selim, at the same time, paid a 
tribute to the poor fellow’s memory, which gain- 
ed him new favor with all his old friends the 
corsairs. Soon afterwards, they reached the 
well-known island, in which the prince of Guzan 
had sojourned so pleasantly after his former pre- 
servation by Ali-Naro. Everything here remain- 
ed as before; the castle crowned its wood-encir- 
cled hill, the streamlets danced in beauty to the 
plain, and the radiant flowers greeted Selim with 
their former luxuriousness and fragrance. The 
prince welcomed the rest and peace of the quiet 
isle with a gladness which is only felt by those 
who have experienced the trials and perils which, 
had been his lot since his previous visit. 

Ali-Naro also seemed to share in the satisfac- 
tion of his friend. His countenance wore a 
cheerful look, and he replied with animation to 
the warm greetings of his friends upon the isle. 
Selim was rejoiced at these signs of his friend’s 
returning peace of mind, as they argued happi- 
ness yet in store for the old corsair. 

A few weeks’ stay at the Isle of Eagles suf- 
ficed to recruit the health of the adventurers, and 
Ali-Naro then avowed his intention of setting 





forth once more in pursuit of the pirate Nadab. 
“In my youthful days,” said the corsair, “I 
allowed no murderous villains to infest these seas. 


An open freebooter myself, with a sovereignty of | 


my own in this rocky isle, I made war and ex- 
acted tribute in my own way, but no one can 
say that Ali-Naro ever shed blood wantonly, or 
disturbed the peaceful trader who paid tithes in 
recognition of his claims as ocean-king. It shall 
not be said that, in my age, I permit a marauder 
to disturb those whom I protect in these seas. 
Therefore Iam resolved to pursue this pirate- 
brother of yours.” 

“But, my friend, Ali-Naro,” said Selim. 
“You will not pursue this unhappy man to 
avenge my injuries ? Much as Nadab has wrong- 
ed me, I cannot forget that he is my father’s 
son.” 

“He deserves no mercy at your hands,”’ cried 
Ali-Naro, something of his ancient spirit gleam- 
ing in his eye. “And were I to judge him, the 
death of Moussa might make me relentless. I 
will leave him to you, prince, should he fall into 
our hands.” 

The “Green Bird” left the Isle of Eagles, 
with a fair breeze, and all her crew in the best 
of spirits. Ali-Naro seemed to have recovered 
the life and vigor of youth, and passed much of 
his time in relating to Selim the various adven- 
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conflict ; for the corsair was determined that an 


example should be made of these his pirate- | 


rivals, which should effectually deter others 
from following their example of plunder in the 
Indian Seas. The old captain considered him- 
self not only paramount, but, inasmuch as his 
power had long been recognized, and the tribute 
which he claimed cheerfully paid by most of 
the Indian merchants, he felt it his duty to pro- 
tect their commerce from the attacks of new 
marauders. 

It was, therefore, with much of his ancient 
fiery spirit, that he shouted the war-cry to his 
crew, and rushed at their head to board the 
pirate vessel. The corsairs, eager for the con- 
flict, climbed in a moment over the ship’s sides, 
and engaged in battle with their enemies. In 
vain did the captain of Nadab’s bark, and even 
the pirate-prince himself, fight at the head of 
their followers, and dispute the deck with unex- 
pected determination. The corsairs not only 
outnumbered them, but were men who had never 
known defeat, and they speedily swept like a 
torrent along the main decks of the vessel, cut- 
ting down and trampling over the pirates in 
every direction. Ali-Naro saw presently that the 
fight was decided, and the victory hisown. Doz- 
ens of the foemen were lying dead and wounded 
on the planks, whilst others, disarmed and bound 
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tures that had marked his eventful career, both | implored mercy, and others, escaping to the hold, 


on sea and land. In this manner many days 
were agreeably passed whilst cruising up and 
down the indian Ocean, until at last, one day, 
the mariner stationed at the topmast announced 
a strange sail, resembling the vessel he had be- 
fore pursued. 

Ali-Naro immediately crowded all the can- 
vass that his ship could carry, and in a_ brief 
space of time hauled closely into the track of the 
other craft, which, with great exultation, he 
soon decided to be the very bark which had be- 
fore escaped him. 

Selim, too, recognized the vessel as the one 
which had captured the merchantman, and his 
assurance of the fact stimulated the ‘“ Green 
Bird’s ”’ company to still greater exertion in or- 
der to overtake the chase, which was almost as 
swift a sailer as the corsair’s ship itself. Every 
shred of canvass was bent upon the masts, and 
the great oar-sweeps, used to assist the speed of 
vessels in those seas, were manned by the cor- 
sairs with alacrity. The result was that about 
midday, the “ Green Bird ’”’ ran alongside, and 
cast her grapnels upon the ship of Nadab, which 
had run up the black flag, and seemed resolved 
to resist an attempt at capture. 

Ali-Naro rejoiced at this, for he had feared 
that Nadab was too cowardly to make a stand, 
and that the pirates would therefore fall too easy 
a prize, in which case he might find it necessary 
to deal out that vengeance in cool blood which 
he would rather should be wreaked in the heat of 


sought only to delay their destruction by a des- 
pairing resistance. 
lay at the old corsair’s feet, struck down by the 
first blow which Ali Naro had dealt, and of all 
the ferocious followers of Nadab, none could 
now avert the fate which threatened the wicked 
prince 

Selim looked around, to discover his wretched 
brother, but the latter was not to be seen; and 
it was not till all the pirate-crew, who survived 
the combat, had been safely secured in the ship’s 
hold, that the felon-prince was at last recognized, 
garbed as aslave, in which disguise he had been 
dragged from a hiding-place in the cabin. 

But his disguise availed not the treacherous 


Nadab. Dragged to the deck of the ‘ Green 


The captain of the pirates | 








Bird ”’ he lifted up his eyes only to encounter the | 


bright glance of Selim fixed sternly on his pallid 
face. 

Ali-Naro, standing beside his friend, while 
the fierce corsairs stood ready to obey the slight- 


est motion of either, looked frowningly upon the | 


defeated pirate, and then, turning to Selim, 
said : 
‘Prince, I have promised you that this man’s 


fate should be decided by yourself. He is in 


your hands, and you know that my followers are 


likewise yours !’ Saying this the corsair folded 
his arms, and awaited the action of Selim. 
Nadab heard the words of the old chief which 
informed him that his doom was to be decided 
by the brother whom he had so greatly injured, 


| 


and whose life he had lately attempted to take. 
But this cunning prince knew the magnanimous 
nature of Selim, and he did not despair of mov- 
ing his compassion. Pausing but a moment to 
meditate his course, he clasped his hands togeth- 
er, and then threw himself at the feet of the 
prince of Guzan. 

“O, forgive—forgive me, Selim !” he cried, 
in accents of terror. ‘ Forget not we are sons 
of the same father—that the same mother gave 
us nourishment from her breasts.” 

“Wretch!” cried Selim, as he heard these 
words of his unnatural brother. ‘ How have you 
remembered your relationship to me ? Degraded 
prince! by what right do you invoke the memo- 
ry of our noble father !” 

“But, we are yet of the same blood!” cried 
the ingrate. as he grovelled upon the deck at 
his brother’s feet. ‘You will not doom me to 
death unprepared. I promise to be your slave, 
Selim—to serve you faithfully !” 

“T cannot trust a traitor to his country,” re- 
turned the prince. 

“Alas, the deeds of Osmyn were not mine!” 
cried Nadab. “ It was his treachery that—” 

“O, wretch! would you then blacken the 
memory of him you slew ?” cried Selim. 

“ But I am wretched—I am agonized !” mur- 
mured Nadab. “ My poor brother’s death has al 
most crazed me—I would repent—I would 
repent.” 

On hearing these words, uttered wildly by the 
unhappy man at his feet, Selim was moved with 
compassion. He believed that Nadab was in- 
deed penetrated with remorse for his crimes, and 
the conviction made him desirous of easing the 
wretched brother’s terror. 

“Do you then swear, Nadab, to amend your 
life, and seek to make reparation for the misery 
you have inflicted upon others? Answer me 
this.” ™ 

“Tdo! I do!” gasped Nabab. “I swear to 


change my course of life, and seek to repent of 


my manifold crimes.” 

“ Rise, then, and be faithful to your oath !”’ 
said Selim, extending his hand to his brother, 
who crouched upon the deck. “ Rise, I pardon 
you!” 

Hardly had this scene been thus concluded, 
when a commotion on board the pirate-bark, 
which yet remained fast to the “ Green Bird,” 
announced that something important was taking 
place. Ali-Naro immediately advanced toward 
the other vessel, whilst Prince Selim gave the 
trembling Nadab in charge of one of the crew, 
with orders to treat him well. 

The tumult which Ali-Naro had heard now 
subsided into low murmurs, and, the mariners 
making way for their commander as he ap- 
proached, opened a way to the cabin of Nadab’s 
ship, where, in a curtained recess that had been 
coucealed from view during the first search, 
throughout the vessel, reclined upon a pile of 
silken cushions a maiden, beautiful as an angel, 
who, with closed eyes, seemed either wrapped in 
sleep or death. The old corsair pressed forward, 
and tenderly approaching the unconscious lady, 
raised her white hand from the bosom which it 
pressed, and discovered that the pulse yet throb- 
bed with life. 

“Hasten! bring cordials hither!” cried the 
chief, “‘ and bid the Prince Selim to come !” 

A mariner immediately sprang to obey his cap- 
tain’s orders, and at the same moment Selim 
made his appearance on the deck of Nadab’s 
ship. A short consultation was held regarding 
the lovely female who it was evident, had been 
plunged into a deadly swoon, doubtless terrified 
by the fierce conflict which had raged above. Se- 
lim, on his part, could scarcely withdraw his 
glance from the lady’s countenance, which, 
though pale, was yet transcendently lovely. She 
lay before him, half-buried in the silken pillows, 
like a vision of some houri asleep in the halls of 
Paradise; and, as with trembling fingers, he 
sprinkled upon her forehead some perfumed 
water brought by the mariner, and applied to her 
beautiful lips a few drops of cordial, he almost 
teared lest, on opening her eyes, she should van- 
ish at once from his enraptured sight. 

Thus the prince of Guzan knelt beside the fair 
unknown, watching anxiously for some sign of 
returning animation, and holding closely within 
his own her delicate right hand; and thus he 
gazed upon her face, when the princess of Divon- 
duron, for it was she, opened her lustrous eyes 
and turned them upon a countenance whose 
majestic features she well-remembered. The 
sight accomplished more than cordials or restor- 
atives to recall her scattered senses. She utter- 
ed a low cry, and pressed her eyes with her 
white fingers, as if fearful that their vision de- 
ceived her. Then, starting suddenly from the 
cushions, she clasped her hands together, and 
threw herself at Selim’s feet. 

“O, leave me not! ©, protect me from these 
cruel men!” she murmured. “QO do not go 
from me!” And she gazed up into the prince’s 
face with a look so earnest and pleading, that 
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Selim felt the tears rush to his eyes with ‘the sud- 


den emotion that thrilled his heart. 

“Leave yout” he cried, as he clasped the 
gentle hands which were twined supplicatingly 
together. “ Beautiful being—I will never leave 
you!” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
SELIM AND AZNA-ALWAZ. 


How short had been the lawless career of the 
wicked Nadab after his expulsion from the island 
which he had betrayed into the power of a for- 
eign tyrant ; yet, in the brief space during which 
he sailed upon the ocean, he had become an in- 
strument in the hands of Providence to bring 
good fortune to the very person whom, of all 
others, he would have injured—his innocent 
brother Selim; for had it not been for the ab- 
duction of the fair Azna-Alwaz by the pirate- 
prince, she would probably never have again 
looked upon the stranger who had so greatly in- 
terested her heart, and Selim would have remain- 
ed ignorant of the very existence of the princess 
of Divonduron, for whom he now conceived the 
most devoted passion. 

These two young people indeed seemed form- 
ed for one another. Both were eminently hand- 
some, amiable, and possessed of noble souls, and 
it is no wonder that they should become inspired 
with mutual affection, or that their meeting on 
board of Nadab’s ship should lead to an intimacy 
sweet and holy to their gentle hearts. Very soon 
their confidence in one another was as unbound- 
ed as if years had cemented their attachment, 
and Ali-Naro saw with delight, that his young 
friend was destined to the enjoyment of the great- 
est happiness in the possession of the love of such 
an adorable maiden as Azna-Alwaz. 

The princess related to her lover how she had 
seen him on his visit to the island of Divon- 
duron, and how a hopeless passion had thence- 
forward sprung up in her heart, which robbed 
her of health and tranquillity, until the period 
when, wandering, as we have narrated, in the 
palace gardens, she had been seized and carried 
away by Nadab, on the night preceding the very 
day that Ali-Naro pursued and captured the 
pirate. 

“You were not then long in the power of the 
wicked man ?” cried Selim, eagerly. 

“O, do not call him wicked,” said Azna- 
Alwaz, with a sweet smile, “since through his 
means I was brought to my beloved. But, O, 
Heaven be thanked, that you rescued me so soon, 
for fearful had been my fate on board that dread- 
ful vessel !” 

“O, my Azna-Alwaz!”’ cried the prince, 
*‘ Allah has indeed blessed me beyond all my 
sufferings !” 

But when Selim recounted to his princess all 
the strange vicissitudes of his life since setting 
out with his brothers upon their expedition to 
the astrologer Rahbek, Azna-Alwaz folded her 
beautiful arms about his neck, and said in her 
tender voice, which sounded like music to his 
ears : 

“ Dearly-loved Selim! Heaven has sent an 
angel to me in the form of my glorious prince! 
O, may we nevermore be parted,” 

“ Never—never!’’ cried Selim, drawing her 
to his bosom, and pressing her pure forehead 
with akiss of love. 

But, if the happiness of Selim was thus per- 
fect, it may well be fancied that the malicious 
Nadab was tormented with envy and chagrin. 
After the pardon that had been extended to him 
by his magnanimous brother, the felon prince 
was allowed his liberty, having been deprived of 
his arms, and, though Ali-Naro was strongly 
opposed to it, was permitted by Selim to enter 
sometimes into the principal cabin of the ship. 
He appeared very much oppressed and dejected, 
and in his interviews with his brother, wrought 
powerfully upon the generous mind of that good 
youth, by an affectation of sincere sorrow for his 
past life of wickedness. But the old corsair, 
though he admired Selim for his noble confidence, 
did not share at all in the belief as to Nadab’s 
contrition. He could not help feeling that the 
defeated pirate was still bad in heart, and cher- 
ished still the same hatred against his brother. 
But, as Selim had promised the prisoner that he 
should be set on shore at some convenient port, 
and furnished with sufficient means to begin a 
better course of living, the captain thought best 
to keep his suspicions to himself, and await the 
dismissal of Nadab, which he resolved, however, 
should take place at the first inhabited island 
which could be reached. 

“And yet,” he said one day to Selim, “ I very 
much fear that no good will come of your lenity 
to this man.” 

“Let us hope for the best,” answered the 
prince. ‘ Nadab appears truly repentant, and 
it may be that his heart will yet be changed.” 

Ali-Naro shook his head and turned away, 
and Azna-Alwaz, to whom Selim had revealed 
the relationship of her abductor to himself, look- 
ed at the young prince with a sweet smile, and 
murmured ; 

“ How is it possible not to love my Selim, 
who believes that good is in every one ?” 

“And yet my brothers loved me not,” said her 
friend. 

“Ah, they were unnatural brothers,” replied 
the princess. 

“But should I not have forgiven Nadab?” 
asked the prince of Guzan. 

“ Whatever you do is right, beloved Selim,” 
cried Azna-Alwaz, hiding her beautiful face in 
his bosom. ‘Allah directs the actions of my 
prince !” 

Thus these two gentle natures communed 
with one another, and grew hourly more attach- 


ed by the tender chain of sympathy and affec- 


tion. Bui a cloud was about to come over the 
heaven of their happiness. 

Ali Naro, after his second meeting with Se- 
lim, appeared, as we said, to have regained more 
tranquillity of mind and resignation than he had 
previously known. Nevertheless, his thoughts 
often dwelt upon the fate of his only son, and 
he could not banish from his memory the incidents 
of his last quarrel with the young Ali, and the 
discovery afverwards of the poor youth’s skeleton 
on the “ Isle of Death””—the latter sad spectacle 





being constantly brought to his recollection by 
the presence of his friend, the prince of Guzan. 
It was after indulging one night, as he sought 
his couch, in a train of reflections upon the sub- 
ject, that the corsair was visited by a dream or 
apparition which impressed itself so vividly on 
his mind that he sprang from his cot in fearful 
agitation. 

Ali-Naro thought that he beheld his lost son 
suddenly present himself at the side of his bed, 
and pronouncing his name, point solemnly with 
his finger in the direction of the cabin which the 
prince of Guzan occupied. The phantom’s fea- 
tures were grave and composed, and there was 
a calm smile upon his lips, though his eyes seem- 
ed filled with serious import. So real did the 
presence appear to Ali-Naro, it was with much 
emotion that he could recover from his trepida- 
tion or calm his nerves sufficiently to permit of 
his seeking slumber once more. 

But scarcely had he again closed his eyes, 
when the word “ father,”’ seemed uttered close to 
his ear, and the form of Ali seemed bending over 
him, with the same strange look of meaning, 
and hand extended toward Selim’s cabin. 

Again he opened his eyes and half-rose from 
his pillow, and again disposed himself to slum- 
ber, though the sweat stood in beaded drops 
upon his forehead, and his heart throbbed with 
violent emotions. And now for a third time 
that supernatural whisper thrilled upon his ear, 
seeming to say: 

“Ali-Naro—father—hasten !”” 

The corsair hesitated no longer to obey the 
strange summons whencesoever it might come. 
He sprang hurriedly from the couch, grasped his 
sword, and advanced through the darkness to 
the cabin of his guest. 

All was still, and Ali-Naro, as he reached the 
curtained pallet on which the prince lay, could 
hear his regular breathing, as if in peaceful 
slumber. Almost ashamed of his terror, he was 
about to return to his own bed, when a sudden 
impulse led him just to approach the sleeper, 
and lay his hand upon his forehead. But nought 
was there to alarm him—the pulse was gentle 
and the flesh cool, and Ali-Naro smiled at his 
own causeless fear. 

But, at this instant, a muffled footstep sound- 
ed close by the bed, and the curtains were grasp- 
ed bya cautious hand. Ali-Naro became aware 
that another figure was standing beside him, and 
a moment afterwards he felt an upraised arm 
brush his own. He started suddenly forward, 
bending over Selim, and seized the intruder with 
afair hold. But it was too late—the blow of a 
dagger fell, and the corsair sank upon the bed, 
pierced through the bosom by the sharp steel, yet 
still retaining his clasp of the midnight assassin. 

The prince of Guzan, aroused by the noise and 
struggle, started from his couch, uttering @ loud 
ery, which was answered by the appearance of a 
dozen of the crew, who rushed from the deck, 
with weapons and lights. 

But what a spectacle was presented! Ali- 
Naro stabbed in the breast, leaned against the 
bedside, grasping by his robe the villain Nadab, 
whose hand still clutched the dagger with which 
he had struck the murderous blow. At the 
sight, a yell of fury broke from the corsair crew, 
and with one movement they rushed upon the 
assassin, and with their swords pierced him in a 
dozen places. The wretch fell to the floor, mut- 
tering a last curse as his breath fled the body. 

But who can picture the anguish of Selim at 
beholding his friend Ali-Naro perishing by the 
stroke which had been intended for his own 
bosom. He threw himself on his knees beside 
the corsair, and clasped his hands. 

“Ali-Naro! my friend!” he cried, in accents 
of the deepest sorrow. ‘“O, my preserver! how 
do I behold thee—slain for me !”’ 

“Tt is better thus!” murmured the old chief, 
in a feeble voice. ‘* My life was well-nigh spent, 
and I go to join my lost Ali! He beckons me! 
He calls —” 

And Ali-Naro stretched forth his arms, as if 
to a phantom-form before his gaze. Then, clasp- 
ing Selim’s hand, he raised himself from the bed, 
and stood erect. 

“Comrades!” he cried, addressing the crew, 
who now crowded from all parts of the vessel to 
look upon their loved commander—* compan- 
ions of my wanderings, I must leave you. But 
I leave you a new chief. Promise me to obey 
the Prince Selim !” 

The brave corsairs raised their swords, and 
said with one accord—‘ We promise, Ali-Naro.” 

e“ Farewell, my men! farewell, prince! Ali— 
my boy—I come to thee!” 

With these words, Ali-Naro the corsair-chief- 
tain sank gently back, and closed his eyes forever. 
Selim, turned with a sorrowing look, from the 


murdered captain, and met the tearful gaze of | 


Azna-Alwaz fixed upon his countenance. 

“O, my princess,” he cried, “we have lost 
our friend !” 

“But he has gained many friends!” mur- 
mured Azna-Alwaz, raising her lovely eyes to 
heaven. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PRINCE-CORSAIR. 


Tue body of the wicked Nadab was thrown 
by the enraged corsairs into the ocean, whilst 
that of their venerated captain was embalmed and 
wrapped in fine linen to be conveyed to his 
peaceful Isle of, Eagles, whither the “ Green 
Bird ” now pursued her course. Arrived there, 
the simple obsequies of the old corsair were par- 
ticipated in by all the inhabitants of the place, 
whilst Selim offered a prayer over the father, as 
he had before done over the son’sremains. Ali- 
Naro was laid beside his boy, and the women and 
children of the Isle of Eagles planted flowers 
and green trees to mark the spot, and hallow it 
to the recollections of their descendants. 

This duty performed, Selim permitted all of 
the crew who wished to remain upon the island, 
to receive their dismissal from his chief officer, 
and then acquainted the rest with his desire to 
proceed immediately to the kingdom of Divon- 
duron, there to demand the Princess Azna-Alwaz 
in marriage from her father. The mariners 
gladly expressed their willingness to follow the 
prince of Guzan as they had their former chief, 
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and shortly after, Selim set sail with the three 
vessels, and shaped his course for the country of 
his beloved. But yet another change was to 
take place in the prince’s checkered fortunes. 

In pursuing his voyage from the Isle of Eagles 
to Divonduron, it became necessary to pass 
within a few leagues of the island of Guzan, and 
Selim could not resist the desire to show to 
Azna-Alwaz the distant mountains of his native 
land. For this purpose he ordeted the helms- 
man to steer as close as possible to the entrance 
of the port, that a view might be obtained of the 
kingdom which had been lost to him through 
the treachery of his brothers—now punished 
finally for their many crimes. 

The “Green Bird” soon arrived in sight of 
Guzan, and Selim pointed out to his princess 
the passage whence he had escaped by breaking 
through the king of Xanda’s fleet. Azna-Alwaz 
gazed with moist eyes, and trembled as she clung 
to her hero-lover. 

“But, see,” she cried, “yonder is a small 
vessel, coming from the harbor.” 

“Tt is a fishing vessel,” answered the prince ; 
“but, if my eyes deceive me not, it is making 
signals to us. What say you?” he continued, 
addressing his chief officer, who stood near. 

“T have noticed their signals. But we have 
nothing to fear, my prince, from a craft like 
that.” 

“Let us slacken sail, then, and learn their 
wishes,” said Selim; and at his order, the ves- 
sel’s speed was decreased, and the fishing-vessel 
permitted to come within hail. She appeared 
filled with mariners. 

“What is your business?’ demanded the 
chief officer, of one of the fisher’s crew, and Se- 
lim listened anxiously for a response. 

“Our island is in insurrection against the 
tyranny ofa foreign usurper!” replied the person 
addressed, whose voice was instantly recognized 
by the prince as that of one of the brave nobles 
who with him had defended the port of Guzan, 
bravely. 

“And what would you of us?” asked the cor- 
sair officer. 

“Are not these the ships of Ali-Naro, the re- 
nowned corsair?” asked the islander in reply. 
“If so, we would speak with that brave chief. 
He loved our lost king Selim, and will gladly 
assist us for his sake |” 

The prince of Guzan, on hearing these words, 
could resist his feelings no longer. Tears gush- 
ed from his eyes, and leaving the side of Azna- 
Alwaz, he rushed to the bulwarks of the vessel, 
and showed himself in full view of the fisher- 
man’s people. 

“Tam here, my countrymen!” he cried. 
“Behold your king is before you !”’ 

A shout of wild joy rung from all on board 
the fishers’ bark, many of whom were the patriots 
who had fought under Selim in his defence of 
Guzan. They crowded to the deck of the “ Green 
Bird,” which they had approached closely, and 
threw themselves at the feet of their recovered 
prinee, covering his hands with kisses, and pro- 
nouncing his name with every manifestation of 
delight. Azna-Alwaz, on beholding these marks 
of the love borne to her prince by his people, 
wept with renewed happiness. 

“Arise, my friends, and tell me what has oc- 
curred!’ cried Selim, to the powerful- noble 
whom he recognized. 

“The people of Guzan are in insurrection, 
and have shut up the usurper in the capital!’ 
answered the noble, hurriedly. ‘“ We hold pos- 
session of the port and harbor, and recognizing 
these ships at a distance, as the vessels of Ali- 
Naro, set out at once to implore his aid !’’ 

“And my brave people are fighting for their 
country !’”’ cried Selim, enthusiastically. “0, 
let me fly to lead them on!” 

“Your presence, noble prince, will animate 
their souls to dare everything!” answered the 
nobleman. “And if Ali-Naro will—” 

“Ali-Naro is no more!” said Selim, mourn- 
fully. “I command these ships now, and my 
brave followers will not refuse to strike a blow 
for Guzan. What say you?’ he cried, to the 
corsairs who clustered around—“ will you follow 
me to regain my throne and kingdom ?”’ 

A shout of enthusiasm rose from all the crew, 
and the chief officer exclaimed : 

“ We will die for you, Prince Selim!” 

“ Then let us lose no time!” cried the prince 
of Guzan ; and giving the signal, all the ships 
ranged closely for entering the harbor. 

Selim conducted Azna-Alwaz to a secure cabin 
of the “ Green Bird,” and setting a strong guard 
to protect her, imprinted a kiss upon her lips, and 
uttered a hasty farwell. 

“TI go,” he cried—“ I go, my Azna-Alwaz, to 
win akingdom for my bride !” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
SELIM WINS HIS KINGDOM. 


Tue joy of the people of Guzan when they be- 
came assured, not only of succor from Ali-Naro’s 
ships, but of the return and presence of their 
long-lost king was without bounds. They crowd- 
ed the beach to greet the landing boats, and 
made the air resound with their shouts of joy. 
Selim with difficulty managed to calm the ex- 
uberance of their feeling, and, mounting ahorse, 
rode up and down the ranks of citizens and 
mariners. 

“Men of Guzan!” he cried, “ are you resolved 
to free your country from the tyrant? Will you 
follow your prince to victory ?” 

A thousand voices responded with enthu- 
siasm—“ We will!” ' 

“Then let us advance at once!” cried the 
young monarch, waving his sword, and then, 
surrounded by his body-guard of corsairs, and 
by the multitude of armed islanders, he led the 
way from the port to the capital in which the 
king of Xanda had fortified himself. 

The old tyrant, who had witnessed with dis- 
may the increased numbers of the insurgents, 
and recognized the flag of the corsair Ali Naro 
waving beside the banner of Guzan, began to 
fear that his position was becoming hazardous, 
and he therefore sent out messengers to meet the 
advancing army, with proposals for a parley. 

“ Go back,” said Selim to your master, “ and 








tell him that the king of Guzan demands his 
crown and kingdom.” 

The messengers returned to the tyrant, and 
informed him of Selim’s reply. 

“Then,” cried the old Xandian, “he must 
fight for them.” And he prepared to resist the 
insurgents. 

But the tyrant had mach better have sought 
to make terms, for scarcely had the messengers 
been dismissed from his presence, than he heard 
the tamult of assault upon the capital. Hastily 
placing himself at the head of his troops, he led 
them to meet the enemy, and the battle speedily 
began. 

Selim, surrounded by his gallant corsairs, 
was the first object that met the gaze of the 
Xandian king, and he recognized immediately 
the hero who had so determinedly defended 
Guzan against his invasion. He remembered 
well the prince’s prowess, and felt that there was 
no hope of gaining the day unless the death of 
the young king could be effected. Resolved, 
therefore, to set the victory upon a hazard, he 
spurred his horse at once toward Prince Selim. 

The battle had in the meantime become gen- 
eral, and Xandians and islanders were mingled 
in close. conflict, so that the tyrant found no 
difficulty in reaching the spot where Selim rode, 
and daring him to single combat. 

“Tf you demand your crown,” he roared, in 
a contemptuous voice—“ come and take it! It 
is on my head!” 

The prince of Guzan heard, and at once spur- 
red to meet his antagonist. Their weapons 
crossed immediately, flashing fire, and for a few 
moments the combat raged without advantage 
on either side. But Selim fought for his coun- 
try, and relied on Heaven to aid him in the 
strife, whilst the king of Xanda, conscious of 
the injustice of his cause, and only intent on 
maintaining a desperate conflict, soon gave way 
before the impetuosity of his assailant. Almost 
at the same instant when a mighty shout from 
the islanders announced that they were driving 
the defeated Xandians through the streets of the 
capital, a terrible blow from Selim’s sword fe}l 
upon the usurper’s head, and crushing the crown 
which he wore, dashed him to the earth, whilst 
his steed, flying wildly away, dragged the lifeless 
body of the tyrant across the plain. 

The victory was gained, and Selim was once 
more king of Guzan. 

Anxious had been the hours passed by Azna- 
Alwaz in the lonely cabin of the “Green Bird,” 
whence she could hear the tumult of the troops 
departing for the capital of Guzan. After that, 
however, all remained silent, and the heart of 
the poor princess throbbed with apprehension 
lest aught of evil should befall her hero prince. 
A thousand times, during the long hours that 
followed the army’s march, did she wish herself 
at the side of her lord, to shield him, if possible, 
with her arms, or if he should fall, to die beside 
him. But at length the suspense was over—a 
courier came riding to the beach, and leaping 
into a boat, rowed rapidly toward the “Green 
Bird.” 

“The battle is decided—our people are 
triumphant!” cried the messenger, on coming 
within hail. 

“And the king—my prince?” cried Azna- 
Alwaz. 

“Safe and unwounded! He will be here to- 
night !’”’ answered the courier; and Azna-Alwaz 
sank back upon her couch, overpowered with 
thankfulness and joy. 

The restoration of the prince of Guzan to the 
throne of his ancestors, to which he was doubly 
entitled by his own prowess, removed all difficul- 
ty which might have been experienced by the 
crownless Selim in obtaining the consent of the 
king of Divonduron to his espousal of Azna- 
Alwaz. The chief obstacle had already been 
removed in the death of the prince of Caranor, 
who had taken the loss of his betrothed so deep- 
ly to heart, as to have survived but a few months 
after her abduction. Consequently when the 
ambassadors of the young king of Guzan in- 
formed the father of Azna-Alwaz, not only of 
his daughter’s safety, but of the wonderful train 
of circumstances which had united her to Selim, 
the old king of Divonduron was disposed to recog- 
nize the handof Heaven in the whole affair, and 
accorded cheerfully his consent to the marriage. 
The nuptials accordingly took place immediately, 
and Azna-Alwaz became the cherished partner 
of her hero-husband, the king of Guzan, and 
chief of the Isle of Eagles. 

And if the early youth of Selim was tried by 
Heaven in the furnace of affliction, his maturity 
and age were rewarded by all the smiles of an 
indulgent Providence. He lived in blissful union 
with his beloved, and reigned long over Guzan 
and Divonduron revered by his people and be- 
loved by his friends—a bright example of the 
reward which Allah bestows upon those who 
trust in his mercies and obey his will without 
murmuring or discontent. 


THE END. 





A MODEL LOVE EPISTLE. 
To Miss ——. 

The great love I have hitherto expressed for you 
is false, and I find my indifference towards you 
increases daily. The more I see of youthe more 
you appear in my eyes an object of contempt, 

feel myself every way disposed and determined 
to hate you. Believe me, I never had an intention 
to offer you my hand. Our last conversation has 
left a tedious insipidity, which has by no means 
given me the most exalted idea of your character ; 
your temper would make me extremely unhappy ; 
and if we are united I shall experience nothing but 
the hatred of my parents, added to everlasting dis- 
pleasure in living with you. I have indeed a heart 
to bestow, but I do not desire you to imagine it 
at yourservice. I could not give it to anyone more 
inconsistent and capricious than yourself, and less 
capable to do honor to my choice and family. 
Yes, miss, I hope you will be persuaded that 
I speak sincerely, and you willdo me a favor 
to avoid me, I shall excuse your taking the trouble 
to answer this. Your letters are always full of 
impertinence, and you have not a shadow of 
wit and good sense. Adieu! adieu! believe me 
so averse to you, that it is impossible for me even 
to be your most affectionate friend and humble 
servant. es, 

The reader after perusing the above ingenious 
little letter, will please read it again, commencing 
on the first line and then the third and fifth, and 
so continue, reading each alternate line to the end. 





LEWIS, THE ROBBER. 


A favorite feature among the amusements of 
Doubling Gap, Penn., is to ascend the mountain 
and obtain a view from Flat Rock. Recently a 
party consisting of several ladies and gentlemen, 
made the ascent. All equipped and prepared in 
suitable costume, they set out about eight o’clock 
in the morning. After journeying a half mile or 
more, following a leader who at intervals sound- 
ed his bugle, they reached the celebrated “ Rob- 
ber’s Cave,” or lurking place of Lewis, the noto- 
rious robber and counterfeiter, who, with Con- 
nolly, another bandit, prowled in this region. 
The cave opens under a large rock, which pro- 
jects several yards from its bed, and overhangs a 
yawning precipice. 

In former times it was artificially embellished, 
and suited to the perce of its inmates, with a 
rough wall, built by them thirty-five years ago. 
Immediately in front is a beautiful spring of 
water gushing forth, as pure as crystal and cold 
as ice, from its bed of rocks, murmuring down 
the wild ravine in limpid beauty ; we tasted of 
its waters—they were sweet, refreshing and grate- 
ful to us wearied pilgrims. The place seems to 
be just such a one as bandits would select to hide 
from justice, and plan deeds of darkness. Lewis, 
the notorious robber, from whom this cave takes 
its name, was the master spirit of his confederates. 
At one time his name and fame spread far and 
wide, whilst he was a terror to the whole Cum- 
berland valley and mountain region round about. 
Accomplished and successful in his profession, 
yet he possessed traits of character, which, as 
they stood out isolated, were noble even in de- 
pravity. He was reputed to be the handsomest 
and most perfectly formed man that had ever 
been seen—tall, majestic, possessing strength and 
agility unequalled. In single combat none could 
withstand his physical powers. 

I well remember the fearful stories of his ex- 
— and can attest to his manly appearance 

rom once accidentally seeing him as he passed 

by the home ofmy boyhood. He measured full 
twenty-four inches across the shoulders, was over 
six feet in height, and altogether of full propor- 
tion, yet his hands and feet so small and delicate 
that the securest irons or shackles would slip 
over them. Owing to this peculiarity, he often 
escaped from prison. It is said of him that he 
never committed murder, nor allowed it to be 
done by his companions. Once after perpetra- 
ting a robbery, his friend Connolly proposed to 
kill the victim, alleging that “dead men tell no 
tales.” Lewis remonstrated, and Connolly per- 
sisted. Finally, when the bloody deed was about 
being consummated, Lewis seized his rifle, and 
commanded Connolly to desist, or his life should 
instantiy pay the forteit. He did so coweringly, 
and the man escaped in thankfulness, minus oly 
filthy lucre. On another occasion he went to a 
country house for the purpose of plunder. Find- 
ing it inhabited by an elderly widow lady, he 
told her his business. She said she was poor, 
had no money, and expected soon to have her 
property sold for rent. Looking out, she saw the 
officer then coming. Lewis asked the amount of 
indebtedness. She informed him, and he pre- 
sented her the sum, with an injunction to make 
no disclosures. He then went out and waited in 
aretired spot until the constable returned. Step- 
ping up to him he demanded his money or his 
life. The former was given, including the amount 
received from the old lady for rent, and fifty dol- 
lars additional. 

Numerous similar incidents are told of him. 
When in prison at one time, a beautiful young 
lady, a friend of the jailor’s daughter, fell in love 
with him. He broke jail; they ran off and were 
married. So distinguished and varied was the 
character of this man, that he was the hero of a 
romance, written and published many years ago. 
The career of Lewis ended in his being shot in 
the wrist, and captured by a party who went in 
pursuit. He was put in prison, mortification en- 
sued, and he died from the effects a fortnight 
after. Connolly and the other companions were 
shot at the same time, mortally wounded, and 
died in a few hours.— New York Post. 
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ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 


The following remarks on that most reprehen- 
sible practice, anonymous letter writing, we find 
in the Philadelphia Ledger. It is strong lan- 
guage, but nevertheless true : 

“The most pusillanimous species of malevo- 
lence which any mean-souled wretch can exhibit, 
is the sending of anonymous letters, with the 
view of wounding the feelings, injuring the busi- 
ness, or blasting the reputation of others. The 
assassin who, with stiletto in hand, waits in con- 
cealment the oppaer of his victim, is a mag- 
nanimous and high-souled hero in comparison 
with the anonymous threatener of mischief. The 
former has the courage to attempt the deed his 
malignant spirit prompts him to perpetrate, and 
he exposes himself in the act to the danger of 
detection ; but the skulking craven whose venom 
is infused through anonymous means, confesses, 
in the pains he takes at concealment, the pitiful 
cowardice of his nature, as well as the impotency 
of his threats. His act has not the dignity of a 
crime, but all the malice of a murder. He would 
stab if he dared, but has not bravery enough to 
make the attempt, and stands shaking in fear 
lest his clandestine guilt should be traced to the 
right quarter. Fortunately for society, such pu- 
sillanimous rascals are rare, but while there is 
curative virtue in the dried cuticle of a cow ap- 
plied to the hide of such nocturnal knaves, the 
examples, for the honor of mankind, should be 
rarer.” 
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SINGULAR ATTACHMENT OF A DOG, 


A proof of the sudden attachment which dogs 
will form, is given by Mr. Murray, to whom the 
dog of his guide took a fancy. Mr. Murray 
passed the night in the house of his master, fed 
him, and the animal sat looking up in his face. 
The next morning, the party started on foot to 
cross the Pyrenees ; and when the guide had ful- 
filled his agreement, and received his reward, he 
took his leave. The dog, however, followed Mr. 
Murray, and no threats or entreaties could pre- 
vail on him to turn back. He proceeded to an 
inn with his new friend, and Mr. Murray was 
making a bargain with the inn-keeper to send 
the dog to his owner, when a boy came from the 
man to claim the beast. He followed the boy two 
or three times for a few yards, and invariably re- 
turned. A strong cord was then tied round his 
neck, and the boy was told to lead him with that ; 
but, at a little distance, finding that he could not 
get rid of the cord, the dog leaped upon the boy, 
threw him down, dragged the cord out of his 
hand, and returned to Mr. Murray. After this, 
it seemed inevitable that they should travel to- 
gether. He sent for the master, bought the dog, 
and eventually took him to Scotland, having a 
place secured for him always in the diligence ; 
and from the moment he arrived, he became the 
pet of the family.—Mrs. Lee’s Anecdotes. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT, 
The grasping spirit shown by the coal opera- 
tors, has united high tariff and low tariff men, 
and men of all parties, in one general cry for the 
abolition of the import duty on coal. There is 
now some prospect of persuading Congress to do 
asimple act of justice tothe people. Only by 
admitting coal duty free can the heartless spec- 
ulators and monopolists be kept in check, and | 
the people be protected in their rights. With the 
coal duty the paper duty must also be abolished ; 
so that while the people can afford to make their 
homes in winter warm and cheery, they may also 
have cheap books and cheap newspapers to make 
home more attractive, sociable and improving.— 
New York Sun. 
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*TIS HOME WHERE LIFE IS BEST. 


BY CALE G. DUNN. 


My early home! sweet, cherished spot, 
The scene of childhood’s passing years ; 
By me thou ne’er canst be forgot, 
While memory’s shrine in me uprears. 
Forget my home! where youth fled by 
On its too fleeting wing upborne? 
O, ne’er till life hath fled mine eye, 
And I in death am left forlorn. 


What spot on earth to me so dear? 
Though he the world wide o’er should roam ; 
What sphere so loved, as that fond sphere, 
Wherein is built his long-loved home? 
“ There is no place like home,” so dear, 
8o cherished by the human breast ; 
*Tis home where truest friends appear— 
Tis home, where life is far the best. 
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THE BROCADE SILK. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON, 
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“Dear me! It looks shockingly dull and 
rusty! I wish I hadn’t said I would try and 
make it do this spring,” sighed Mrs. Brewer, as 
she critically surveyed a well worn and some- 
what faded silk dress which she was ripping 

part. “I did think turning and pressing would 
improve it, but I don’t believe it will pay for the 
trouble. After seeing those beautiful brocades 
at Hall’s, I’m sure I’ve no heart to work over 
this old thing. The pattern is very unfashion- 
able, and I feel as though everybody was look- 
ing at me when I have it on.” 

The lady flung the pieces discontentedly upon 
the table, and looked quite unhappy ; feeling, 
we fear, rather ungrateful for the former faithful 
services of the discarded material. 

“ There’s the bell again !” she exclaimed, as a 
loud summons echoed through the room. For 
reasons which Mrs. Brewer herself could hardly 
analyze, she was unwilling that a visitor should 
know the nature of her employment; so hastily 
gathering up the pieces she had so lately thrown 
aside, she hurried them into a closet near at hand. 

“T don’t feel in the mood for entertaining 
company. I do hope it isn’t Mrs. Follett,” she 
thought, hastening to the door. 

But it was Mrs. Follett—a tall, over-dressed 
lady, with an ungainly figure and exceedingly 
plain features, which she hoped to conceal by the 
richness of her clothing. In this instance she 
was attired in a neat brocade, which the dissat- 
isfied Mrs. Brewer was certain she had called 
expressly to show, but striving to repress all 
feelings of envy, she welcomed the lady as cor- 
dially as she could, and led the way to the sit- 
ting room. 

“‘Have you done your spring shopping, Mrs. 
Brewer ?” inquired Mrs. Follett, after a few com- 
mon-place remarks had been interchanged. 

“Not yet; I have to wait for my dressmaker,” 
was the somewhat hesitating and not entirely 
truthful reply. 

“That .is unfortunate; but it’s a busy time 
now, and dressmakers are very much hurried. 
Miss Taylor—the one I employ—told me last 
night that she had seven silk dresses to cut and 
make in this neighborhood.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Brewer, in a tone as cheer- 
ful as she could make it. 

“Yes, it seems as though everybody was com- 
ing out fresh this spring in new goods. But it’s 
ho great wonder, for Hall is selling plaids and 
brocades so astonishingly cheap that his store is 
thronged with customers,”’ added the visitor, al- 
lowing her cashmere to slip very gradually off 
her shoulders—on account of the heat, probably, 
though some folks might think the movement 
was intended to display the elegant embroidery 
she wore. 

“T heard about his low sales,” rejoined Mrs. 
Brewer, heartily wishing that Mrs. Follett would 
talk about something else. 

“T concluded you had supplied yourself long 
ago, as you are usually one of the first to take 
advantage of good bargains,” continued the lat- 
ter, in a tone that evinced some curiosity to know 
if she intended to buy at all. 

Now Mrs. Brewer did not wish to be thought 
unable to purchase a new silk, like the rest of 
her neighbors; neither did she feel inclined to 
confess boldly that it would not be economy for 
her to do so, as her husband had just established 
himself in business, and needed every dollar he 
could command ; so she made some evasive re- 
joinder, and tried to turn the conversation into 
another channel. But the attempt was abor- 
tive ; for Mrs. Follett happening to spy a piece 
of the ripped dress that Mrs. Brewer had uncon- 
sciously dropped on the way to the closet, said: 

“So you have been ripping an old silk to 
pieces, as well as myself. You remember I had 
my green one about the time you bad that. 
Mine made my youngest girl quite a good dress, 
and I dare say that will make your Sarah a nice 
one. That piece looks very well—not any more 
faded than we should expect a thing to be which 
has been so long in wear. I find my old silks 
very serviceable for young girls that are growing ; 
they save buying new, and last about as long.” 

If Mrs. Follett had tried to say something ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, she could not have made 
a remark better adapted to ensure the end in 
view. Mrs. Brewer blushed, seemed embarrass- 
ed, and murmured a few words about “ getting 
ready for a dressmaker.” The unlucky frag- 
ment of silk had told the story she was so de- 
sirous of keeping to herself, and this so disturbed 
her, trifle though it was, that she could hardly 
appear natural during the remainder of the call, 
which she was glad was not protracted. 

““A dress for Sarah!’—when she had felt 
obliged to make the best of it for herself! Now 
all Mrs. Follett’s acquaintances—and they were 
many —would know that she had “ made it 
over” for her own use, unless she could do as 
the former had hinted, and transfer it to her 
daughter. She was vexed with herself for hay- 
ing been careless, and with that lady for making 
such an unpalatable observation, or for even 


glancing at the piece a second time; but we be- 
lieve that had not Mrs. Brewer been influenced 








by a false pride, the circumstance would have 
occasioned her no uneasiness. 

Mr. Brewer that evening found his wife in low 
spirits, who, after a little persuasion, made known 
her trouble. Laughing, he said: 

“ Why, Martha, that is a speech certainly not 
worth minding! What do you care for Mrs. 
Follett, or what she says or thinks ?”” 

“Not what she says, but the effect she will 
produce ?” 

“ What do you imagine that will be ?” 

“ Neither more nor less than that you cannot 
afford your wife a new silk.” 

“ But if you know that that is not the case, 
and you are denying yourself an article of dress 
to advance your husband’s interests, such an 
opinion ought not to disturb you in the least, for 
I am sure no wise and discriminating person 
would censure you for an act of economy.” 

Mrs. Brewer was silent ; she did not look at the 
matter in quite so philosophical a light as her 
companion, who, if a thing was right and prop- 
er, did not trouble himself about his neighbor’s 
feelings upon the subject. 

“Mrs. Follett thinks Iam to make over my 
old silk for Sarah,” she observed, at length. 

“ Why didn’t you tell her to the contrary, then, 
if she went away with a wrong impression of such 
a weighty matter?” he asked, good humoredly. 

“ Don’t you perceive, Mr. Brewer, that I had 

rather folks wouldn’t know that the dress is to be 
made over? It’s bad enough for me to know it.” 
“Why not ¢” he asked, in some wonder. 
“B b ” Mrs. Brewer hesitat- 
ed; she thought she had plenty of reasons, but 
now that they were required, she could not bring 
a single one to mind ; or, at least, one her hus- 
band would consider sensible. 

“A bad cause, Martha, I fear you are pleading. 
No evidence, and the whole aspect of the case un- 
favorable,” added the latter, in a bantering tone. 

“ Bat I really wish you would consent to my 
having a new silk, Edward,” resumed the wife, 
earnestly. “You cannot realize how much it 
would gratify me, and I am quite willing to do 
without something else to make it up.” ~ 

“ What are you willing to do without ?” asked 
Mr. Brewer, more seriously. 

“ Anything you desire.” 

“ Our summer’s visit to the sea-shore, say ?” 

Mrs. Brewer promptly answered in the affirma- 
tive, although she had formerly considered her 
yearly sojourn in the country the highest in her 
catalogue of pleasures ; but now it dwindled into 
insignificance when compared with a “ brocade.” 

Mr. Brewer leaned his head on his hand, and 
reflected. ‘“‘ Well, be it so,” he said, after a time, 
“ although it seems to me, you will regret it.” 

Mrs. Brewer thought this idea highly improb- 
able. She retired to rest that night happier than 
she had felt for several days ; not %o much be- 
cause she was to become the owner of a brocade 
—for she was far from being a vain woman,—as 
that she was desirous of showing her neighbors 
(Mrs. Follett in particular) that she could make 
as good an appearance as anybody. Singular 
enough, too, the ripped dress, which she had so 
lately pronounced “faded and rusty,” straight- 
way assumed a new value in her eyes; every 
scrap was carefully sponged and pressed the next 
day, and declared to be “ wonderfully improved.” 

On the ensuing afternoon, Mrs. Brewer went 
out “shopping ;”’ the requisite material was pur- 
chased, and before she returned home she had 
secured the services of a dressmaker, who, at an 
early hour on the following morning, made her 
appearance, ready to put the brocade into wear- 
able shape. “ You have a very small pattern, 
Mrs. Brewer ; it will be impossible to get a dress 
out of this,” she said, after measuring it. 

“ There is as much as I usually buy.” 

“This width is exceedingly narrow ; you for- 
get that fact, probably,” rejoined Miss Scott, cut- 
ting off breadth after breadth. “ But you can get 
more without any trouble, I presume,” she add- 
ed, looking up suddenly, and remarking Mrs. 
Brewer’s disappointed looks. 

“ How many yards will be required ¢” 

“You will want a full skirt of fashionable 
length ?” 

Mrs. Brewer said she supposed so. 

“And large sleeves, made in the latest style ?” 

The lady nodded in the affirmative. 

“ Of course you'll have a basque waist ?” 

Her employer replied that it was her intention. 

“ Then it will take about seven yards more.” 

Mrs. Brewer could hardly help starting at this 
unexpected information. She had indeed quite 
forgotten that nearly double the usual quantity 
of silk would be needed of this particular kind, 
as well as that the prevailing style of “ making 
up” demanded a generous pattern. The addi- 
tional cost was not an item to be disregarded in 
her present circumstances. It would make the 
dress amount to much more than she had expect- 
ed, or Mr. Brewer had any idea of. But it would 
not do to show any concern on this point before 
Miss Scott, who was not at all backward at re- 
peating what she saw and heard at the different 
places where she was employed, seldom failing 
to add her own epinions on the same. No, Mrs. 





Brewer had really not the moral courage to say 
she was not particular about following strictly 
every fashion, or to make the request that econo- 
my should be practised in cutting the dress. 
She felt a morbid delicacy at confessing a desire 
to save needless expense, although morally cer- 
tain that Miss Scott had named a much larger 
quantity than was strictly necessary ; therefore, 
with seeming willingness, she made preparations 
to go for thé silk. 

“QO, the trimming!” exclaimed the dressmak- 
er, as she was about leaving the house. ‘ You 
may as well get it while you are out.” 

“What must it be?’’ faltered Mrs. Brewer, 
who had flattered herself that trimming would 
not be wanted. 

Miss Scot, named over two or three kinds, at 
last settling upon the most expensive, on the 
plea that genteel people wore nothing else, and 
that, moreover, such good material deserved the 
nicest of trimming ; to which Mrs. Brewer meek- 
ly assented, despite her better judgment. So 
she pursued her way back to the place where she 
had made her purchase, and was _fortimate 
enough to match the goods. 

“ You want seven yards, and here are eight and 





a half. If you will take the whole, you shall 
have the extra yard anda half for a couple of 
dollars,” remarked the clerk. 

Mrs. Brewer demurred ; she had no use for it. 

“We are not allowed to make such small 
remnants,” he added, not scrupling to prevari- 
cate in order to increase his sales. 

“ Then you are not willing to cut the piece ?” 
queried the lady, looking a little troubled. 

“T should rather not, madam; what is left 
would be entirely useless to us, while to you it 
may be invaluable. Besides, I have offered it 
for a mere trifle,” rejoined the clerk. 

And so our heroine suffered herself to be per- 
suaded. She took the whole, and was sorry for 
it ten minutes afterwards—for she remembered 
that the extra two dollars would pay Miss Scott 
for her labor. The trimming which the latter 
had recommended, upon inquiry, she found to 
be far more expensive than she had contem- 
plated getting ; but a cheaper article looked so 
inferior beside it, that she soon gave the highest 
priced the preference. 

“ Ten dollars more, already, than I thought it 
would cost! I’m afraid Mr. Brewer will think I 
am extravagant,” she mused, as she pursued her 
way home, thinking of the debt she had just con- 
tracted—for, unfortunately, she had not sufficient 
money with her to settle the bill, and the husband 
would not be home until evening. But her credit 
was good, so the circumstance was but slightly 
heeded. Upon re-entering the room where the 
dressmaker was sitting, Mrs. Brewer cast her 
eyes upon the waist of the brocade. 

“How do you like it ?”’ queried Miss Scott. 

“Why, you have cut it with an open front, 
haven’t you?” said the lady, regretfully. 

“Certainly. I presumed you wanted it cut so, 
as no other kind of waist is worn now by fashion- 


|, able people, especially married ladies,” rejoined 


the other, her face expressing not a little aston- 
ishment at her employer’s remark. 

“I know they are very generally worn, but I 
had decided to have it made the old way. But 
you are not in the least to blame. I forgot to tell 
you my wishes about it, and did not notice how 
you pinned on the lining.” 

Miss Scott regretted the circumstance, and 
mentally pronounced Mrs. Brewer very eccen- 
tric and unfashionable. But the latter lady liked 
a modish, becoming dress just as well as any- 
body; yet at this particular time she did not 
wish to be obliged to purchase proper embroidery 
to compare favorably with her new silk. She 
felt hardly able to afford it, since she had consid- 
erably exceeded the sum which Mr. Brewer had 
given her. Nevertheless, this would now have 
to be done, as Miss Scott’s fuur pas could not 
conveniently be remedied. Her stock of laces 
and muslins had become somewhat limited, yet 
she had resolved to make them do until her hus- 
band had more ready money to spare. But in 
this new phase of affairs, another purchase was 
inevitable ; a proper appearance, in her view, 
could not be made without it. 

“You didn’t notice Hall’s large assortment of 
embroidery, did you ?” asked the dressmaker, as 
if divining her thoughts. 

Mrs. Brewer colored, and said “‘ No.” 

“He has some beautiful sets for only ten dol- 
lars; the nicest of muslin and the heaviest of 
work. Mrs. Follett showed me an elegant one 
that she bought the other day ; it was a beauty !” 

This information was quite saflicient to excite 
a strong desire on the part of our heroine to go 
and do likewise, although an empty purse and an 
unpaid bill admonished her that she could not 
afford it. 

“If you think of buying,” continued Miss 
Scott, ‘‘the sooner you do so, the better choice 
you will have.” 

“IT suppose so,”’ briefly replied Mrs. Brewer, 
who forthwith began to argue with herself that 
this was a very reasonable remark. She had 
some misgivings about the propriety of procur- 
ing the articles on credit; but feeling well as- 
sured she could liquidate the bill by the next 
day, she determined to return to the store and 
complete her purchases. 

Half an hour after she was minutely inspect- 
ing the articles upon which her mind was center- 
ed. A great many patterns of all qualities and 
prices were duly exhibited, but she had no eyes 
for anything save a richly worked under hand- 
kerchief with an elegant collar, and a pair of 
sleeves to match, which she was confident would 
be the envy of the neighborhood. Ten dollars 
were demanded for the set—a sum she thought 
rather exorbitant, but which no persuasion could 
lessen. She thought her husband would advise 
something cheaper—in fact she was morally cer- 
tain that he would entirely disapprove of paying 
ten dollars for two articles of such an unsubstan- 
tial and flimsy fabric as fine muslin. But then 
gentlemen were not good judges in these mat- 
ters; few could distinguish between 
French embroidery and common spotted lace ; 


delicate 


so her inference was that she had better suit her- 
self; and so she took the sleeves, etc., and went 
home again, pretty well satisfied that she had 
got her money’s worth—that is, when the money 
was paid. 

Our heroine did not feel quite so happy as she 
had expected to in the possession of a brocade ; 
it did not look precisely as she thought it would, 
or fit as neatly as she could have desired. The 
expensive trimming was certainly an addition, 
but not much of an improvement. Mrs. Brewer 
might have explained this seeming puzzling con- 
tradiction, by recollecting that rich heavy mate- 
rials should be “ made up’ 


’ 


in the plainest man- 
ner; its simplicity being its chief ornament. 
Over and over again she fruitlessly wished she 
had waited until her husband’s return, before 
making her last purchases. The temptation was 
great, but she blamed herself for yielding to it. 
The only and best way was for her to tell him all 
about it at once, and this she made up her mind 
Her resolve was a little shaken when he 
made his appearance, at a late hour, looking dis- 
appointed and dejected. 


to do. 


This was unusual for 
him, he being commonly in fine spirits. His wife 
judged it to be an unpropitious time to tell her 
story, and remained silent, wondering what had 
happened to disturb him. She was on the point 
of questioning him, when he said: 

“Tam glad your new dress is bought and paid 














for, because I have met with a misfortune which 
will probably make me short of fands for some 
months.” 

Mrs. Brewer’s cheek was a shade paler as she 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Wesby has failed, and I have lost nearly 
three hundred dollars. He has nothing, and I 
shall not get a cent.” 

“Lost three hundred dollars!” faltered Mrs. 
Brewer. 

‘Every penny, and you know that is a large 
sum for us.” 

“It is, indeed. And you needed it so much!” 

“T’m afraid my business will suffer, for I can 
ill afford to lose the money.” 

“« What will you do ?” asked the wife, at length. 

“] shall try and borrow a few hundred dollars 
of Shelby, next week ; perhaps he will be inclin- 
ed to help me. We must be very economical 
now, Martha, and save in every possible way. 
There is one thing in our favor—we have no 
outstanding debts to annoy and make us anx- 
ious. What little I have is my own; no man 
has the smallest claim upon me, that I know of, 
in the world. That is one satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Brewer’s thoughts instantly reverted to 
the debt she had that day contracted. How 
could she tell him that she was even then re- 
sponsible for the payment of twenty dollars? 
The amount seemed to increase in magnitude 
every instant. It was comparatively a trifle 
two hours previously ; now it assumed superior 
importance. To acquaint him with this would 
only augment his unpleasant feelings, and make 
his disappointment a more bitter one. She 
would put it off until morning, when, perchance, 
he might be more hopeful and in better spirits. 

But when that period of time arrived, Mrs. 
Brewer was fully as reluctant to make'the com- 
munication as she had been the evening prev- 
ious. Mr. Brewer was not very talkative, being 
probably engaged in musing over his loss. He 
took a slight breakfast, and then hurried out of 
the house before his wife had gained courage 
enough to open her lips. “TI’ll tell him at din- 
ner,” she soliloquized, as she walked back and 
forth between the closet and table. This resolve 
was thwarted; an acquaintance from a neigh- 
boring city alighted at the door in the course of 
the forenoon, with the intention of remaining a 
week or two. Therefore, there was no good op- 
portunity—and she did not regret it much—to 
speak with him on the subject. 

The reason of this continued disinclination 
was doubtless strengthened by a consciousness 
of having been somewhat lavish in her expendi- 
tures, as well as a repugnance to enhance her 
husband’s troubles. The longer she put it off, 
the more she dreaded to acknowledge her weak- 
ness. A week passed away in this manner, dur- 
ing which time the old silk had been metamor- 
phosed into a pretty frock for the eldest girl, the 
brocade finished, and mother and daughter dress- 
ed in their best, among which the new embroid- 
ery was conspicuous, had exhibited themselves 
in the street several times, on promenade, ac- 
companied by their lady visitor. Whether the 
sensation they created was sufficient to repay 
Mrs. Brewer for the efforts she had made to real- 
ize her wishes, the following soliloquy may 
serve to show. She was in her room, alone, and 
had just thrown off the brocade, which she 
looked at attentively for some minutes. 

“T wish it was back again at Hall’s!” she at 
length exclaimed. “It don’t look half as well 
as it ought to for the money it cost, and the trou- 
ble it has made me. And then that trimming 
don’t show at all in the street; my shawl quite 
hides it. My nice sleeves were entirely hidden, 
too; I might as well have worn my old ones, as 
far as the eyes of other people were concerned, 
for nobody seemed to mind anything about me, 
except Mrs. Follett, whom I saw looking slyly 
out of the window, sorry, no doubt, that I can 
dress as well as she.” 

Before Mrs. Brewer concluded her reflections, 
she made a second determination not to let anoth- 
er day pass without making a confidant of her 
husband. It was time Hall was paid; she had 
promised to settle the bill in a few days, know- 
ing how much Mr. Brewer disliked to be indebt- 
ed to others. But it truly appeared as if cir- 
cumstances conspired against her. She had 
conquered her irresolution, and remarked that 
“her dress was going to wear well,” when the 
husband rejoined with unusual seriousness, that 
“it ought to, to compensate for the mischief it 
had made;” adding, as his wife manifested 
much astonishment, ‘‘ you know I spoke of ask- 
ing Shelby for a loan of two or three hundred. 
I made such a request to-day, and was politely 
though firmly refused. He gave for a reason 
that if I could buy silk dresses for my wife and 
daughter, 1 could hardly be in need of money ; 
and ended by remarking, in his blunt, straight- 
forward way, that a wasteful, extravagant wife 
would keep any man out of pocket. I knew his 
remarks did both you and myself injustice, but I 
did not feel inclined to make a private matter a 
public fact, and so made no rejoinder. Thus 
you see, my dear, that your new brocade, al- 
though no blame is attached to anybody, pre- 
vented my obtaining the loan. Shelby has ac- 
commodated me before, and been punctually 
repaid ; but he is a careful man, and evidently 
feared I was living beyond my means—that he 
might lose in consequence.” 

“Mrs. Follett is at the bottom of it all!” ejac 
ulated Mrs. Brewer, when he had ceased. “ She 
visits Mrs. Shelby, and has made out a story to 
suit herself, and the latter has told her husband.” 

“Perhaps so; I do not value Mrs. Follett’s 
acquaintance highly, and have often wished she 
would dispense with our company altogether. 
Her principles are lax, her example not benefi- 
cial, while her chief enjoyment consists in re- 
peating in one house what she hears in another. 
I would have as little as possible to do with her.” 

Mrs. Brewer mentally resolved to be guided 
by his advice. She did not doubt the truth of 
his words, yet still could not bear to admit that 
she had been governed ina great measure by 
what that same woman would think or say about 
her. The sight of Mrs. Follett’s brocade had 


| made her desire one of like quality, and Miss 


Scott’s description of the former’s embroidery 


| had influenced her to purchase articles at a simi- 
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lar price, which she could have done without. 
This individual had injured her husband’s credit, 
proved false to the friendship she had 

and Mrs. Brewer felt more than ever reluctant to 
relieve her mind respecting the account at Hall’s. 

“T’ve a great mind not to tell him at all,” she 
meditated. ‘He has had disappointments enough. 
Perhaps I can find some way to’ discharge my 
debt, and I dare say Hall will not be impatient. 
Ihave money, weekly, for household expenses, 
which I will try to make as small as possible, 
and appropriate the rest of the sum to my own 
use. No, I will not tell him.” 

This idea was acted upon immediately, but it 
was found to be slow work. The difficulty con- 
sisted in robbing the table without the fact being 
recognized by Mr. Brewer, who knew, to a cent, 
what everything ought to cost. Then, to make 
the aspect of affairs more unfavorable, a stream 
of company began to pour in, entirely frustrat- 
ing her intentions. Her anxiety upon the sub- 
ject soon affected her health, and she grew mop- 
ing and melancholy. Troubles come by couples. 
At this crisis Hall’s errand boy brought her: bill 
for settlement. She was not prepared for this 


. Movement, not having expected it under two or 


three months. Why hers was so soon present- 
ed, while those of other ladies, whose prospects 
were far less encouraging than hers, were suffer- 
ed to run a quarter, at least, she could not under- 
stand ; but Mrs. Follett, whose busy tongue had 
given a note of warning, unintentionally sounded 
first by Mrs. Shelby, could have explained the 
apparent mystery. Mr. Brewer had been known 
to lose money by a certain failure, also to have 
made an attempt to borrow; so Hall & Co. nat- 
urally thought they could not get the twenty dol- 
lars too soon. ¥ ' 

Our heroine did the best she could with the 
messenger, promised to call and see Mr. Hall in 
a few days, then dismissed the lad, thanking for- 
tune that her husband was not at home. The 
merchant was not satisfied with this message ; it 
only served to strengthen a lurking suspicion 
that Mr. Brewer was “going down hill.” He 
had heard rumors to that effect within a few 
days, which the lady’s reply surely confirmed ; 
so he despatched the same lad to Mr. Brewer’s 
store, with directions to say nothing about hay- 
ing first taken it to his house. 

The latter gentleman evinced much astonish- 
ment, read and re-read the paper, looked per- 
plexed, declared his total ignorance of the trans- 
action alluded to, expressed his conviction that 
there was a mistake, and finally sent the boy 
back again to find out if such was not the case ; 
but he soon returned with the answer that it was 
“all right.” 

Mr. Brewer looked more and more confounded. 

“T am not satisfied about this bill yet,” he at 
length said. “I will speak to my wife in relation 
to the matter, and if she says there is no error, 
it shall be settled to-morrow. Come in again in 
the morning,” he added. 

Meantime the wife at home was tormenting 
herself by fruitless endeavors to devise some 
means of raising the money at once, lest her 
husband should obtain a knowledge of her un- 
enviable predicament. She had kept the trou- 
blesome secret so long from him, when he had 
a right to her confidence, that she feared his cen- 
sure. In fine, Mrs. Brewer endured more men- 
tal suffering than she had experienced in her 
whole life ; and seeing no practicable way of ex- 
trication from her embarrassment, she formed a 
resolution to make her companion acquainted 
with the whole before she again slept. 

This resolve was kept. With faltering voice 
and downcast eyes, our heroine told her story, 
adding that her own procrastination had pro- 
duced its own punishment. Had Mrs. Brewer 
looked up when she commenced speaking, she 
would have remarked that her husband’s face 
was clouded with something akin to sadness, and 
that its expression was somewhat reproachful. 
When she had finished, he remained silent a mo- 
ment, while Mrs. Brewer sat in expectation of a 
deserved reproof. 

“Tam glad you told me about it, Martha; it 
is much more gratifying than to be obliged to in- 
troduce the matter myself,” he observed, after a 
pause which seemed interminable to his wife. 

“ Then you knew of it?” she faltered. 

“T have been aware of it only a few hours. 
Mr. Hall doubtless thought I had more means of 
paying bills than yourself, and sent the account 
in this afternoon for settlement. It was so un- 
like you tocontract debts without my knowledge, 
that I doubted the genuineness of the paper, or 
at least was not willing to pay the sum demand- 
ed until I obtained your assurance that it was 
honestly due. I shall not reproach you, for you 
have doubtless expiated any error you may have 
committed, by the anxiety you have felt; yet I 
cannot help thinking that the brocade has proved 
to be rather an expensive dress,” he added. 

“J shall never want another,” sighed the wife, 
sadly. 

“Then, perhaps,” he smilingly rejoined, “ it 
may prove a cheap one to me, if that is the effect 
of your experience.” 

“| don’t think I shall ever wear it again; I 
should always be thinking of the trouble it 
has caused me,” she resumed, with a doleful at- 
tempt at looking cheerful. 

“Then it will last the longer, Martha; and for 
the future you will have a brocade on hand for 
any emergency.” 

Mrs. Brewer smiled feebly. 

“‘ T expected to be so happy and satisfied,” she 
added. 

“Tt will teach you that our expectations are 
often disappointed many times for our good.” 

Two ten dollar bills in Mr. Brewer’s pocket- 
book changed hands the next day, thereby mak- 
ing Mrs. Brewer a happy woman, although her 
mind’s sky was rather clouded by the reflection 
that had she remained satisfied with her old silk 
a few months longer, she would have been spared 
This 


experience taught her to rely more upon her 


both the expense and uneasiness of mind. 


own good sense and judgment than her neigh- 
bors’ opinions, and likewise convinced her that 
the possession of a brocade was not the sum to- 
tal of human happiness, besides showing conclu- 
sively that the gratification of one want only 
paves the way for the formation of another. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
LINES 
UPON THE DEATH OF MR. D. PORTER. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


O he has gone, and stricken friends are weeping ; 

Sweet, tender thoughts come thronging o'er the mind— 
The loved and lost in the dark tomb is sleeping, 

O strive to bow to God’s own will resigned. 


He was a husband true, and kind, and tender, 
A widow’s heart is clad in solemn gloom! 

But there’s a home where sorrow ne'er will enter, 
Beyond the portals of the dreadful tomb! 


The funeral pall, the sable garb of mourning, 
Will throw a shadow o’er the aching heart; 

But think, 0 think, ye’ll meet him soon in heaven, 
Where loving friends are never doomed to part! 


A maiden’s heart is bowed with grief and sadness, 
A father’s cherished voice is hushed and still! 
But o’er her spirit steals a ray of gladness, 
A low voice whispers ‘‘ twas thy Father’s will!’ 


Ye stricken friends bowed ‘neath the hand of sorrow, 
Your aching hearts may now seem well-nigh riven ; 

But know ye not there dawns a beauteous morrow, 
Where ail is joy, in yon bright, biissful heaven! 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BANKER’S SAFE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 








A park and stormy night in the gloomy month 
of November closed over the great city of Lon- 
don, that wondrous microcosm, and wrapped 
alike palace and hovel, park and square, temple 
and warehouse, in its heavy folds. The awnings 
flapped and rattled in the blast, the swinging 
signs creaked upon their irons, the trees in the 
open squares groaned in the surging breeze, and 
the flaring street-lamps were reflected in waver- 
ing lines in the pools of water that collected fast 
beneath the rain that descended in sheets rather 
than in drops. : 

In a wretchedly furnished chamber in a crazy 
old tenement that stood by the help of abutting 
buildings, in one of those narrow streets that run 
at right angles with the Thames, sat a wan, wast- 
ed old man, in a leathern-backed arm-chair, 
cowering over the pale and struggling flames of 
a scanty sea-coal fire. A candle burned dimly 
on a light-stand by his side, and thereon an 
empty phial, a spoon and a cup, still savoring of 
some nauseous mixture, indicated, together with 
the aspect of the shivering old man, that he was 
a confirmed invalid. 

A counterpane and blanket spread upon the 
floor, a cot-bed, two or three chairs, some cook- 
ing utensils, a rack containing an incomplete set 
of locksmith’s tools, composed the entire furni- 
ture of the wretched room. Within the forlorn 
apartment all was silent and melancholy; but, 
mingling with the dash of the rain on the win- 
dow, and the roar of the storm without, rose the 
hoarse tones of a rough bacchanalian chorus and 
the jingling of cans and glasses that proceeded 
from a party of revellers in the room without. 

The clock of a neighboring church tower struck 
the houroftwelve As the vibrations were dying 
on the air, the door of the room opened, and a 
faint smile lit up the countenance of the invalid, 
as his eyes rested on the face of a young man of 
twenty-five, a handsome frank face, though 
traces of care and illness were stamped upon the 
features. 

The new-comer wore his left arm in a sling. 
He tossed aside his dripping felt hat and a rough 
frieze coat that he wore asa cloak buttoned 
round his throat, and advanced to the fireplace. 

“* My dear father,” he said, in an anxious tone. 
“« How do you feel now ?” 

“Much as usual, Frank,” replied the invalid. 
“ Life within me is like yonder flame—it burns 
low, with an occasional flicker, but there is little 
warmth in it.” 

“You will be better by-and-by, sir. 
doctor been ?” 

- “ Yes, he came here about an hour since.” 

“ God bless him for his care of you! Did he 
leave anything ?” 

“He had no medicine with him, Frank,” re- 
plied the old man. “But he left this prescrip- 
tion,” and the invalid pointed to a scrap of paper 
lying on the table. ‘‘He was very anxious I 
should take this to-night. But itis too stormy 
for you to go out again, Frank—I dare say it will 
do quite as well to-morrow.” 

“T care not for the storm,” answered Frank 
Bedford, with an expression of pain and trouble, 
“but—” 

He left the sentence incomplete, and rising, 
paced the room to and fro, with irregular and 
irresolute steps. 

“ Hullo! what’s the matter, Frank ?” said a 
rough voice—and a burly, ill-favored personage 
made his way into the room. He was a young 
man, but dissipation had done the work of years 
upon his face. There were lines upon his brow 
and at the corners of his face, which was deadly 
pale, though the eyes were bloodshot, and the 
lids red and swollen. 

“ Hush! don’t speak so loud, Masters—my 
father has just sunk into a doze. 
you up so late ?” 

“Why I lay abed till twelve, you see,” an- 
swered the new-comer. 


Has the 


“How came 


“And then I’ve been 
having ajolly time with the old set below. Why 
the deuce didn’t you join us?” 

“You know very well, Jack,” replied Bed- 
ford, “that I have no taste for such society. 
Even if your comrades were more reputable, do 
you think I could enjoy myself, out of employ- 
ment as am, with this unfortunate lame arm, 
and my father requiring so much care?” 

“ What have you been about to-day?” pursu- 
ed Masters. 

*« T’ve been seeking for work. 
be idle no longer.” 

“ The doctor said you mustn’t use your hand.” 

“ T can’t help it, necessity says otherwise. 

“Tt was your own fault your arm was injured. 
It was a mighty Quixotic deed to fling yourself 
before a pair of fiery horses that were running 


I can afford to 


away, merely because a painted aristocratic doll 
in the carriage was in danger of having its pretty 
neck broke.” 








“T merely obeyed the impulse of my nature,” 
replied Bedford, calmly. “Idid my duty and 
no more. You would have done the same.” 

“Not I,” replied Masters, with a sneering 
laugh. ‘I should have stood back and let the 
horses run. It would have been but one aristo- 
crat less in the world. But you were always a 
sort of gentleman in your feelings. Quite above 
your fellows. It was like you, too, never to an- 
swer that advertisement in the Times, which 
stated that if the person who saved the life of a 
young lady in such a street on such a day, would 
address X. Y. Z. he would hear of something to 
his advantage.” 

“T scorned to accept a reward for a service I 
could not help rendering. Besides I was amply 
paid by the smiles and the thanks of that beauti- 
ful girl I bore in my arms from the wreck of the 
carriage. I could not appear before her as a 
mercenary claimant for reward.” 

“Ay—and so, rather than ask for what the par- 
ties would have been glad to give, you have ex- 
hausted your little savings, sold your watch 
and books, and are now, I suppose, reduced to 
your last ha’penny ?” 

“ By Heaven! you are right, Jack,” said Bed- 
ford. “I haven’t a penny—and here is a pre- 
scription the physician has left, and I know not 
how to procure the means of buying it.” 

“See what a thing friendship is,” said Mas- 
ters, taking a coin from his waistcoat pocket. 
“Here’s a half crown now. I reckoned on con- 
verting it to-morrow into good Hollands. Take 
it! never say I deserted a friend in distress. 
There it is.” 

“ You're a good fellow at heart, Jack, I always 
said it,” said Bedford, taking the coin. “And I 
accept this money with the less reluctance be- 
cause Iam going to put it to a better use than 
you designed it for. O, Jack, why can’t you 
leave off that one evil habit ?” 

“Don’t preach, boy,” said Masters—“ but go 
and get your doctor’s stuff. The old man will 
want it when he wakes up.” 

“ Fool!” muttered Masters, when the door 
closed on the young locksmith. ‘“ He isn’t quite 
starved to my purpose yet. But misery will 
bring down his*proud scruples. One evil habit, 
did he say? He forgets I have five senses, all 
craving for enjoyment. Work! who would work 
ina city like London, with wealth hoarded up in 
millions round him, only waiting for the bold 
heart to snatch it? This key!” he muttered, 
drawing out a small brass key as he spoke, “ must 
be the passport to golden treasures. The old 
hunks would keep a pretty round sum in his 
safe. How strange it should have fallen into 
the hands of the only man, besides himself and 
Bedford, who knew it and its value. I suppose 
I must try the adventure alone. Well—well— 
the next enterprise I project, he shall aid me. 
That loan of half a crown shall be repaid with 
interest.” 

As Masters finished this soliloquy, Bedford 
returned with the medicine, and thanking him 
for his kindness, bade him good night. The in- 
valid aroused from his uneasy slumber, and 
Frank administered the medicine. In a few 
moments, the effect was perceptible. His eye 
brightened, his breathing became more regular, 
he looked more like himself than he had done for 
many a day. 

“Frank,” said he, “I am afraid I shall never 
be able to repay your care.” 

“My dear father,” said the young man, “do 
not speak thus. Do I not owe everything to 
you—not only my life—not only the skill to 
which I owe my daily bread, but the knowledge 
and the taste that solace my sorrows and lift me 
above my humbler sphere ?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Life, my boy,” said he, “ to such as we are, 
is a weary burthen; the skill you speak of barely 
suffices to keep starvation at arm’s length; and 
literature to the helot is but a questionable gift.” 

“Thave not found it so,” replied Frank. 

“Has it never given you aspirations incon- 
sistent with your lot ?”’ 

“Tt has given me aspirations, father—and 
hope. Nothing is impossible to the strong heart 
and hand and cultivated mind. I look on the 
privations we endure as temporary—I promise 
myself to bend circumstances to my will.” 

“May the future prove as bright to you as 
the past has been dark to me!” replied the in- 
valid. ‘Hear me, Frank. I was not always 
the toiling slave that you have known me. My 
father was a man of wealth. Butall that wealth 
was destined for my elder brother, and he fondly 
fancied that he would grace it with the tastes and 
accomplishments of a gentleman. He was mis- 
taken in his character—all that Rupert Harland 
lived for was gold—as the event has proved.” 

“ Harland then was the family name ?” 

“It was. For my part, though I was fond of 
letters, I did not disdain the mechanic arts. I 
amused myself with learning the locksmith’s 
trade—and that confirmed my father in his no- 
tions that I would never do credit to the family. 
Still the portion of a younger son was reserved 
for me. But even that I lost by my own fault. 
I became enamored of a beautiful girl, the daugh- 
ter of one of my father’s cotters. 





Despairing of 
ever gaining his consent, and too impatient to 
await the slow course of events, I married her. 
My father’s indignation drove me from his doors. 
I never saw his face again. He died, unforgiv- 
ing, and left the whole of his property to my 
brother. I dropped the family name, assumed 
that we now bear, and came up to London to try 
my fortune. In this over-crowded mart of in 
tellect and handiwork, success is the result of 
chance. I was of the many unlucky. My poor 
wife died in giving you birth. Since then, your 
life and mine have been a series of continuous 
struggles for mere existence. I have reached 
the term of mine; and I could die content, but 
that I know I leave only a legacy of trouble to 
you.” 

“My dear father, be of good cheer,’ 
young man. 


” said the 


“ Trust my augury of better days. 
But have you never made an effort to discover 
your brother ?” 

“ Never—too well I know the obdaracy of his 
nature. Besides, my pride is equal to his, and I 
had rather starve than owe existence to his dis- 
dainful charity.” 





Frank Bedford was not the only listener to 
this tale, at the close of which, father and son re- 
tired for the night. Eaves-dropping was one of 
the amusements of Mr. Jack Masters, and feel- 
ing a peculiar interest in the young locksmith, 
he had, during this revelation, remained with his 
ear glued to a crack in the old door, retiring dis- 
creetly at its close, lest peradventure Mr. Frank 
Bedford had discovered him, and chastised him 
for his impertinent curiosity. 

“So then,” he muttered as he betook himself 
to his dormitory; “Mr. Frank Bedford is not 
Mr. Frank Bedford, after all, but Mr. Frank Har- 
land. Harland! now I think of it, that’s the 
name of the banker on whom I propose to oper- 
ate to-morrow. Well—well—this is a queer 
world. Harland! and the silly fools never work- 
ed that mine. As-ton-ishing!” 





Midday! The dim sunlight found its way 
through gorgeous curtains into a small apart- 
ment, richly and thickly carpeted, on the walls 
of which hung several old family portraits. On 
one side was a book-case and writing-desk, on 
the other, stood in a small recess, an iron safe. 
There were two doors in this room—the first 
opening into the entry, the second into another 
room. 

Pale as a ghost, trembling in spite of the copi- 
ous libations he had taken to inspire courage, 
there stood in the centre of the floor, no other 
person than—Jack Masters. 

“If this isn’t the most daring exploit man ever 
attempted! To enterahouse atnoonday! I'm 
astonished at myself. But desperation works 
wonders. Here’s the safe and here’s the key. 
Aid me, Satan, for one minute, and I’m yours 
truly forever and a day.” 

He applied the key to the lock and lifted the 
lid. It contained apparently, a mass of papers. 
Opening these carefully, Masters’s eye sparkled 
with lurid light as they rested on a well-filled 
pocket-book, which he instantly secured. He was 
proceeding to search further when he heard a 
footstep in the next room. Hastily closing, and 
locking the safe, he vanished with his prize 
through the door which led into the entry. 

A moment afterwards, an elderly hard featured 
man entered. He drew a repeater from his pock- 
et, consulted it, and then walked the room with 
hasty strides. 

“ Time flies/’ said he; “I am waited for on 
*change and the fellow is not yet come. How 
confounded unlucky was the loss of that key. Old 
Trivet dead, his shop burned down! his jour- 
neyman nowhere to be traced—and the lock a 
secret. I wonder if James will be more success- 
ful to-day, than he was yesterday.” 

The door opened, two men entered. One was 
the steward, the other our friend, Frank Harland. 

“T have found him, sir,” said the former, and 
he retired, leaving Frank and the banker alone. 

“A locksmith ?” asked the banker, haughtily. 
“You worked for Trivet, I believe ?” 

“Till he died, sir,” replied Frank. 

“Then you recognize that safe ?” 

“T do, sir—I puton the lock, myself.” 

“Can you pick that lock ?” 

“Tcan. I constructed it myself.” 

“Very well. I have unfortunately lost the 
key. Ihave urgent need of papers it contains 
to-day. You will open it. I will leave it un- 
locked to-day, securing the room it stands in. 
To-morrow you will return and be prepared to 
make another key.” 

The locksmith went to work. In a moment 
the safe was unlocked, and Frank stood back, 
giving the banker the pleasure of lifting the lid 
himself 

“ You are a good workman,” said he. “ What 
is the matter with your arm ?” 

“T met with an accident three weeks ago.” 

“Very well. Here are two guineas. Are you 
sufficiently paid ?” 

“Too well. If [had change I would return 
you a portion of this money.” 

“Don’t talk to me of change. Put up your 
money—and leave me—I am busy. Come back 
at the same hour to-morrow.” 

“One moment, sir, if you please,” said Frank, 
whose eyes had been attracted by a portrait on 
the wall. “But pray whose likeness is that ?”’ 

“ That, sir,” said the banker, reddening—“ is 
a portrait of—of a member of my family.” 

“Tt is very strange!’ said Frank, musingly. 

“ Strange that I should have portraits of mem- 
bers of my family hanging up in my house ?” 

“No, sir, not that—but—but the resemblance,” 
stammered Frank. 

“ The resemblance ! to whom—to whom, sir !”’ 
asked the banker, uneasily. 

“To my father, sir,” replied Frank. 

“Your father! upon my word that’s good. 
I am very much honored, I assure you. Have 
you any more questions to ask about my pictures, 
sir? you seem to be a connoisseur.” 

Frank uttered a sudden exclamation. Direct- 
ly opposite hung the lifelike image of the beau- 
tiful young girl whom he“had so lately saved 
from destruction at the risk of his own life. 

“One word more,” he stammered, pointing 
to the picture. ‘ Pray, who is that ?” 

“ My daughter, sir,”’ said the banker, shortly. 

“ And your name is— ?” 

“ Harland, Rupert Harland. 
one in London knew 


I thought every 
me. Go now, and attend 
to your business—leave me the same privilege.” 

“Harland! Harland?” cried Frank. “O, 
uncle, don’t yon recognize a family likeness in 
my face? Don’t your heart tell you that your 
nephew stands before you ?” 

“Is the fellow mad ? 
have no nephew. 


You my nephew! I 
Thad a brother—it is true— 
but he is dead—dead !” 

“He is not dead!” cried Frank. 
this very day may end his sufferings. 
his portrait, beside yours. 


“ Though 
Yonder is 
I knew it ata glance, 
though years, and privation, and toil have wrought 
a fearful change. Yet there are his mild eyes, 
his look of proud humility—the bearing of the 
gentleman that nothing can extinguish. 
listen to your better nature. 


O, sir, 
Extend your hand 
and solace the declining and forlorn old age, or 
at least close the dying eyes of that poor old 
man. I ask nothing for myself, I am young and 
hopeful, and shall soon be strong again; but I 








am unable to provide the comforts of life for my 
poor, dying father.” 

The banker stood silent for a moment, emo- 
tions were evidently struggling at his heart to 
which he had long been a stranger, but evil habits 
mastered them, and after a moment he appeared 
once more stern, calm, impassive. 

“ Let me hear no more of this,” he said, “ if 
you value your liberty. A man in my position is 
accustomed to the tricks of impostors and knows 
how to deal with them. I am a magistrate, 
young man, and if I said the word, I could pre- 
vent your being of any aid to your father—if in- 
deed you have one. Take this word of friendly 
caution, and begone. There is no occasion of 
your returning to-morrow. I will find a substi- 
tute for the lock you opened with such suspicious 
dexterity ” 

Frank essayed a reply but his organs of speech 
failed him. And this was his uncle—the father 
of that girl whose face had haunted him like a 
spell for the past month! His heart swelled 
within him as he left, hopeless, indignant and 
despairing, the princely mansion of the banker. 

He made up his mind to say nothing of the 
adventure to his father, as he feared the effect of 
the agitation he was sure it would produce on his 
enfeebled frame. 

As he was entering, with a sad heart, his own 
miserable lodging-house, he encountered Mas- 
ters, who was on the watch for him. A glance 
showed that he had been drinking deeply, and he 
tried to pass him with a brief word of salutation, 
but he found he was not to be shaken off so easily. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” said Masters. 
“T’ve important business with you.” 

“TI must see my father,” said Frank, per- 
emptorily. 

“No hurry. The doctor has just gone out, 
and says he is getting on well. I give you my 
word of honor, I speak the truth. Come into 
my room.” 

Frank followed Masters into his room. He 
was somewhat alarmed and annoyed when he saw 
him lock the door and put the key in his pocket. 
They Seated themselves at a table, on which 
stood pipes and tobacco, two tin cups, and a 
quartern of gin. 

“ Here’s to you, my boy!” said the burglar, 
filling the cups. “ What, you wont drink ? Then 
there’s more for me. Your health.” 

“You shan’t drink any more, Jack,” cried 
Frank. “ You’ve drank too much already. 
You’re killing yourself.” 

“ Well—what of it?” replied the other. “ I’m 
on the high road to fortune, and can do as I like.” 

“Say rather, on the high road to the gallows,” 
replied Frank. 

“Come, Frank—now really, that’s quite un- 
gentlemanly—quite unworthy of you,” hiccuped 
Jack. “ For 1 know you're a gentleman—a real 
gentleman, by George! and the heir to an im- 
mense fortune.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Frank. 

“TI know what I say,”’ said Jack. “I'm all 
right, Frank Harland.” 

“Harland! Then you know—” 

“Everything, my boy. Mum’s the word! I 
love you, Frank—lI’ve loved you upward of six 
years. Ah, we used to have good times at old 
Trivet’s. Well, well! there’s no help for it, 
Max and I have struck hands for life, and I must 
be a lucky cove till I die in the gutter.” 

“ Not so, Jack,” cried Frank, earnestly. “ The 
most inveterate inebriate may reform. Give up 
the bottle !” » 

“ The bottle is the first round of the ladder to 
the gallows. I stand upon the second,” said the 
burglar, gloomily. 

“ Wiat do you mean ?” cried Frank, in alarm. 

“Do you know this key ?”’ said Jack, holding 
up a small brass key. 

“ Know it! I forged it myself. It is the key 
of the banker’s safe.”’ 

“Ay, boy, the same.” 

“ You stole it.” , 

“T did not steal it. I sawit drop from the 
banker’s pocket, and picked it up in the street.” 

“Tam glad of it—1 breathe freer. Then you 
mean to restore it, and claim the reward ?” 

“Not such a fool as that. It has secured me 
one treasure—it shall unlock more.” 

“The banker has missed the key and sent for 
me to pick the lock. He will watch over his 
safe night and day till he has secured another 
lock.” 

“Then that lay is done with,” said the burglar. 
‘Frank, you’re my friend, I know.” 

“ Your true friend, Jack Masters, so help me 
Heaven !” 

“ Then I’ll trust everything to you,” said Mas- 
ters, speaking each moment with more difficulty, 
as the liquor he had drank operated on his brain. 
“Tm going to make your fortune, and you must 
take care of mine.” He produced a pocket-book 
and placed it in Frank’s hands. “ Take care of 
that, it’s yours. Wake me up when you've read 
the papers in it—I’m sleepy—wake—me—up— 
pretty soon,” and dropping his head upon the 
table, he was soon buried in a deep drunken sleep. 

Frank opened the pocket-book and took from 
ita folded document. It was the last will and 
testament of James Harland, of Harland Manor, 
Leicestershire, revoking a former will by which 
all his property was left to his-elder son Rupert 
Harland, and dividing his estate equally between 
Rupert and Francis Harland, his younger son, 
or, in the event of the latter’s decease, his son’s 
heirs. 

The perusal of this paper threw Frank into a 
strange agitation. The banker had fraudulently 
suppressed this will, but then it had fraudulently 
fallen into Frank’s hands. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he resolved to carry it to his uncle. 
Taking the key of the room-door from the pock- 
et of the slumbering thief, he made his way out 
of the house, and in a few moments stood, un- 
announced in the presence of the-banker. The 
latter was not alone—beside him stood his beau- 
tiful daughter. 

Before her father had time to utter the ex- 
clamation of angry surprise which rose to his lips, 
she sprang towards Frank, and grasped him by 
the hand. 

“My preserver!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Dear 
father,”” she added, leading the reluctant young 
man forward—“ here is the brave young man 





who saved my life at the risk of his own, the per- 
son we have so long and fruitlessly sought.” 


“Ts it possible!” cried the banker. “I am 
deeply, your debtor, sir; and will endeavor to re- 
pay you by more than words. It is not in the 
nature of Rupert Harland to permit any man to 
remain his creditor. I pray you to forgive the 
hasty words I uttered this morning.” 

“Ttis enough that you acknowledge you were 
mistaken in my character, sir,” replied Frank. 
“ The gratitude exhibited by Miss Harland more 
than repays me for my slight sufferings.” 

“Then you were hart!” cried Miss Harland. 
“ You wear your arm in asling. How dreadful !” 

“It is nothing, madam,” said the locksmith. 
“T am fast recovering the use of my arm. Mr, 
Harland, I wish to say a few words in private 
with you.” 

“Certainly, sir. Maria, my love, leave us 
alone, if you please.” 

“ Don’t leave the house, sir, without seeing me 
again,” said the young lady. 

Frank bowed, and she retired. 

“Now, sir,” said the banker, “be seated, if 
you please.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Frank, “I shall de- 
tain you but a moment, Mr. Harland, your house, 
this room, was entered to-day at noon by a 
burglar.” 

“ Impossible !”’ 

“Tt is too true, sir. A person found the key 
of your safe which you dropped in the street. J 
restore it to you, sir—there it is. By means of 
that key, however, your safe had been opened 
before my services were called in.” 


“T tell you, sir,” said the banker, “ that is quite 
impossible. With my servants about—at noon- 
day—it could not be!” 

“Tt was, sir,” said Frank, “and the proof is 
here,” and he handed him the pocket-book. 

The banker turned pale as he received it. 

“You seem the soul of honesty,” said he, 
“and will reply truthfully tomy questions. Are 
you acquainted with the contents of this pocket- 
book ?” 

“Tam, sir.” 

“You know then,” said the banker, with a 
great effort, “that it contains the last will and 
testament of my father, though I have suppress- 
ed it, and hold my property under the will which 
it revokes.” 

“Ido. And that it gives half of a vast estate 
to my father, who is now sick and suffering the 
rigors of extreme poverty. I know, moreover, 
that nothing prevents the proving of his identity, 
and that, with that will in our possession, we 
could blast your reputation and bring you under 
the strong arm of the law.” 

“Then why did you restore it ?”’ 

“ Because the will was stolen—and I preferred 
to place it in your hands, and to rely for restitu- 
tion on your sense of justice, blunted, but not I 
hope destroyed. I came to say to you, Rupert 
Harland, you would have been childless but for 
me—but for me, you would be a branded felon— 
now use me as you will.” 

The breast of the banker heaved with mighty 
emotions—he gasped for breath—he shaded his 
eyes with his hands, and then, the teardrops 
burst forth in a shower, and he wept like a 
child. 

“God bless you, Frank Harland,” he said— 
“God bless you—you are worthier of wealth and 
happiness than Iam. You have conquered me; 
restored my earlier and better self. I cannot— 
I cannot, for my daughter’s sake, acknowledge 
to the world that I have been a villain—but I 
can divide with my poor wronged brother all 
that I possess—all the vast wealth which mam- 
mon-worship has amassed. Tell me where my 
poor brother is living—or rather dying.” 

Frank gave him the address. 

“Let me go to him alone,” said the banker. 
“No one must witness theinterview. Fear not, 
I will break it to him gently—tenderly. In the 
meantime, go to my daughter—she expects you 
in the next room. Tell her she has a cousin.” 

“And a lover,” thought the locksmith. 


* * * * * 


The sunshine of prosperity soon restored the 
health of Francis Harland, and when it was com- 
pletely re-established, the nuptials of Frank and 
Maria Harland were solemnized with the greatest 
splendor. If the old proverb be true that “love 
laughs at locksmiths,” it was proved, on this 
occasion, that locksmiths do not always laugh at 
love. 


Jack Masters, having expressed his repentance, 
and signified a desire to “leave his country for 
his country’s good,” was furnished with a round 
sum of money with which he took his departure 
for Canada, where it is hoped and believed he 
became a useful member of society. 


+o > 
AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. 


We must confess to a long existing inclina- 
tion to arraign the system of lectures generally 
read to agricultural societies. The mass of them, 
however fine as literary productions, and how- 
ever correct in theory, are of no more use to the 
farmer in his practice than would be the reading 
of a chapter of Paradise Lost. He does not care 
about fine-spun maxims of social or political econ- 
omists, mystified to the perfection of incompre- 
hensibility. He does not require to be told, in 
classic phraseology, what honor, patriotism, and 
real wealth of usefulness attaches to his occupa- 
tion. Whathe emphatically wants to know, and 
what the lecturers should (patriotically also) 
strive to let him know, is the way to grow two 
ears of corn, wheat, or other grain, instead of 
the one he produces now; how to double the 
quantity of his green crops, by duplicating the 
length and breadth of his muck-heaps, and pre- 
paring the land he cultivates to bear the extra 
tax on its productiveness; and how, by good 
treatment, he can pile the beef on his ox, or the 
fat on his hog, at the least expenditure of food. 
These, and matters of a kindred nature, are what 
the farmers want to understand, not series after 
series of abstractions in which a microscopic ex- 
aminatiin cannot detect one iota of practical 
good.—Boston Chronicle. 
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Tue Crookep Tree.—Have you noticed 
that tree in the corner of the yard? When very 
young it was bent down to the earth and imbed- 
ded there. It then shot up again, but it is now 
forever deformed. The sun may shine, the dew 
and the rain may fall, but the tree will never be 
straight. So bad habits, once fixed, are hard 
things to root out. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER, 


We give the opening chapters of a new novellete, by 
Austin © Burpick, entitled ‘ Alice, the Fisher Girl, or 
The Old Man of the Wreck.”’ 


* The Artist's Stratagem,” a tale by Mrs. M. A. Dant- 








SON 

“Curing a Bi ? ah sketch by the 
Otp *Un. 

‘It's always my Luck,” a story by Mrs. M. E. Rosin- 
BON. 

“ My P ,” an advent with the Bourbon Pi- 


rates. by Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 
“Amita Zolton,” @ 
VISON. 
“The Convert’s Address to Health,”’ stanzas by J. 
ALFORD. 
“Advice to a Young Married Couple,” lines by J. 
Hort, Jr. 
** Stanzas to a Friend.” 


tale by Harrier A. Da- 


ARTICLES DECLINED. 


‘Lines to —,” * To Addie,’’ ‘“‘The Maid of Briar 
Brook,” “‘ The one to cherish,” “ My Guardian Angel,” 
‘* The Sunny Side,” ‘“ To Emma,” and *:A Leaf from the 
Book of my Experience.”’ 


ECONOMY. 

We have but a faint notion of economy in this 
country,.and there are few persons who seem 
able to exercise its spirit in their mode of living. 
As a general thing, young people, clerks, and the 
like, calculate to live fully up to the amount of 
their income, if indeed they do not out-run its 
limits and become involved in debt. So with 
married men, of humble means; they calculate 
to spend about as much as they get, and often 
find themselves involved in debts they cannot 
liquidate. Now there is a simple rule which, 
if adopted, would make people quite independent. 

In the first place, let a man’s income be ever 
so small, he should calculate to save alittle, and 
to lay it by, if only five or ten dollars a year. 
This will be sure to keep him from running in 
debt, and as soon as he finds that he has a sum 
of money saved, there is a natural incentive to 
add to the amount, and thus unwittingly, as it 
were, he begins to accumulate. This operation 
once commenced, he will be surprised to see how 
fast his means improve; and then the slow but 
sure increase of principal by the accumulation of 
interest is a matter of clear gain. In this rela- 
tion our old style savings banks, and new five 
cent savings banks, are accomplishing a work of 
great good, being practical suggestions to the 
people that cannot fail of their influence. 

Never purchase any article of dress or luxury 
until you can pay cash for it; this is a most im- 





.portant rule to observe, and the credit system, in 


fact, has done quite as much to ruin debtors as 
creditors. By always paying for what you pur- 
chase, you will always know exactly how you 
stand with the world, and whether you can afford 
to possess yourself of the desired article or not. 
A vast number of little expenses (but large in 
the aggregate) would be saved if one always paid 
the money for the same at the time of purchase, 
in place of having it charged. Pay as you go, is 
a golden rule, and is economy in every sense of 
the word. 

Many apoor man could build a house over his 
head and own it, with the price of the cigars and 
tobacco he has used, to say nothing of the worse 
than useless “drinks ” of beer and bad spirits in 
which, from time to time, he has allowed himself 
to indulge. Avoid any habit, however simple 
it may be at the outset, which involves unne- 
cessary expense; one leads to another, and all 
together will empty your purse, and sap the mar- 
row of your physical strength. Itis not so much 
what a man’s income may be, as it is what he 
spends, that graduates his means. Strive then 
to adopt the true principle of economy, and you 
have the secret of independence. 





Prize Opve.—The prize of one hundred dol- 
lars offered by Mr. C. L. Derby, for the best ode 
to be written on that beautiful creation of art— 
“‘ Powers’s Greek Slave ’— has been awarded to 
Augustine J. H. Duganne, of New York, a reg- 
ular contributor to our paper. The committee 
who made the award for Mr. Derby were Messrs. 
Bayard Taylor of the Tribune, Richard Storrs 
Willis of the Musical World, and H. Fuller of 
the Evening Mirror. The “ Prince Corsair,’’ just 
completed in the “ Flag,” was written for us by 
Mr. Duganne. 
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A Srrance Fisu.—Capt. Reed, of the brig 
Crocus, reports that on the 2d inst., in latitude 
41, longitude 71 20, a fish passed under his stern 
different from any he had ever seen. It was 
about eighty feet in length, with a hump on the 
back like that of a camel. The fins seemed to 
be formed like the flukes of a propeller. Capt. 
Reed is well acquainted with the whale, and has 
never seen one that resembles this. 





A GATHERING OF BeEs.—No less than thirty 
swarms of bees gathered upon @ single cherry 
tree, in Howard Bottom, Maine, recently. The 
drought, and consequently lack of their usual 
food, it is supposed drove the bees from their 
hives. 

Sm 

Consumption. — Thirty deaths out of one 
hundred in New York, in September, were from 
consumption, while in Boston the proportion was 
one in thirty-four. Difference in favor of Bos- 
ton, four per cent. 
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A Cavution.—Bishop Wainwright’s illness, 
which resulted in his death, is said to be prima- 
rily induced by irregularity in the hours for tak- 
ing his meals. 

ae 

EvevatinG THE Masses.—This is what takes 
place on the Mississippi every time a high press- 
ure steamer bursts up. 








IRISH EMIGRATION, 

We have been much interested in some statis- 
tics which have lately fallen under our observa- 
tion relating to this subject. It appears that dur- 
ing the last seven years, th’s country has been 
receiving the poor Irish at the ratio of about 
220,000 a year. About a million and a half of 
her pauper population has, during that short pe- 
riod, found a home in our happier land—of that 
very population which could scarcely find sub- 
sistence of any kind in their own country, and 
which was felt as an incubus, and did indeed 
constitute a canker upon the United Kingdom. 
We gave them liberty, protection, and a com- 
fortable livelihood—blessings to which they had, 
in a great measure, been strangers all their lives 
before. We afforded them the opportunity not 
only of helping themselves, but of assisting their 
poor relations and friends whom they had left 
behind. The amount of money sent back from 
this country to Ireland by her poor emigrants, 
for the assistance of their connections there, is 
one of the most striking phenomena which her 
strange case presents, It is ascertained, through 
the medium of Anglo-American banking houses, 
that from the year 1848 to 1853, the amount has 
gone on gradually increasing from about two 
millions and a half to upwards of seven million 
of dollars a year. A return now before us makes 
a total of £4,361,000 sterling for that period— 
the amount for the last year alone of the return 
being £1,404,000 sterling, or upwards of seven 
millions of dollars. Thus, in five years, have 
these poor people been able to save out of their 
earnings, and send back to the Old Country, 
about twenty-one millions and three quarters of 
dollars. A calculation has been made that, sup- 
posing these sums to have been sent over by the 
emigrants of six months’ previous dates, it 
amounts to about twenty dollars transmitted by 
each emigrant—a sum quite sufficient, with that 
which is known to be transmitted by private 
hands, to defray the whole cost of emigration— 
so that America, not Ireland, practically pays 
the expenses of Irish emigration to the United 
States. Thus, in a two-fold degree, are we aid- 
ing in the recovery of Ireland from the sad con- 
dition into which she had sunk. May Heaven 
help this down-trodden people, and bless them 
with the light of intelligence ! 








A FRENCH STORY. 

Galignani’s Messenger, an English paper pub- 
lished in France—and rather remarkable by the 
way for wonderful stories—gives us the follow- 
ing, which it professes to translate from the Ga- 
zette des Hopitaux : Dr. Roger (de l’Ore) having 
been called upon to visit a person in the worst 
stage of cholera, prescribed, but with scarcely 
the slightest hope that it would be efficacious, an 
emetic of 1 1-2 gramme of ipecacuanha, to be 
taken in three doses (prises), at intervals of half 
an hour. The person who was charged to ad- 
minister the ipecacuanha, seeing the word prises, 
and finding that the medicine was a powder, 
imagined that it was a kind of snuff, and that 
the three prises meant three pinches. He conse- 
quently made the patient sniff up a third. The 
ipecacuanha thus administered, instead of mak- 
ing the patient vomit, caused him to sneeze with 
such force, and for so long a time, that a violent 
reaction took place. Heat returned to the sur- 
face, all the symptoms of cholera ceased, and 
when the physician paid his next visit he found 
the patient cured. 





Caxapian Surpius Propucs. — The sur- 
plus products of free duty articles in Upper 
Canada, for this year, are estimated by a Cana- 
dian writer as follows: 12,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, at $1 50, $18,000,000 ; 2,000,000 bushels 
oats, at 40 cents, $800,000; 1,000,000 bushels 
barley, at 40 cents, $400,000 ; seeds, $100,000 ; 
vegetables, $50,000; poultry, $10,000; furs and 
skins, $150,000 ; butter, $200,000; lumber of all 
kinds, $4,000,000 ; wool, $1,000,000; all arti- 
cles under treaty, say about $1,000,000; total, 
$24,000,000. 





Native InmiGRration.—Among the upward 
passengers on the Eastern Railroad, a few days 
since, was a patriarchal family, consisting of a 
father, mother, and thirteen children, who were 
journeying from their home and birth-place in 
Maine, to cast their lot in the fruitful West. 
They were bound for Wisconsin. The eldest of 
the family was a smart young man of about 
twenty-five years of age. 
child in its mother’s arms. 


The youngest was a 
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Lost anp Founp.—The New Bedford Mer- 
cury learns that on the morning of the 23d of 
August, a sailor lost a sheath-knife overboard 
from the ship Logan. At one o'clock on the 
same day two dolphins were caught from the 
ship, and upon opening one of them, the same 
knife, known by the name upon it, was taken 
out! 

——— + woe > 

A Turory ExPLODED.—The theory stated 
some time since, that rain could be coaxed down 
from the clouds by fire, has been put to a hard 
test this season. ‘There have been fires enough 
to make the “heavens weep”’ the biggest kind 
of tears, but all in vain. 
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Nose Generosity.—Up to the 18th ult., 
upwards of $20,000 had been received by the 
mayor of Savannah, for the relief of the suffer- 
ers in that city. The Howard Association of 
New Orleans sent $1000. 

—______+ 202 —____—__ 

Bowie Knives.—A recent writer calls bowie 
knives “the long thorns put forth by the human 
crab apple tree, before it is reclaimed to sweet- 
ness by cultivation.” Not a bad simile. 

— pica cin cecennecaneeetora 

Roxuury.— The citizens of Roxbury are ac- 
tively engaged in preparations for another at- 
tempt to secure the annexation of that city to 
Boston. 

SS nn 

New MaGazine.—We shall issue on the first 
of January next, a new magazine. In our next 
number a prospectus of the same shall appear. 





EDITORIAL INK DROPS. 

G. V. Brooke, the English tragedian, is com- 
ing to this country in January. 

Pheasants, partridges, quails and prairie hens 
are said to be very abundant this fall. 

To judge impartially, we are to put men’s good 
qualities in the balance against their bad ones. 

Wild pigeons are so numerous in some parts 
of Indiana that farmers consider them a nuisance. 

Of 138,232 miles of coal beds in the United 
States, 44,000 are in the State of Illinois. 

When a man draws himself into a narrow com- 
pass, fortune has the least mark at him. 

The operations of the New York Post-Office 
the last year amounted to $1,265,445 18. 

It is easier to prevent health than to recover it ; 
and to prevent diseases, than to cure them. 

The price placed upon the Warm Springs, Va., 
was $50,000, and they were bought for $50,001. 

The swine in County Fermanagh, Ireland, are 
dying of a disease similar to cholera. 

He that is littlein his own eyes, will not be 
troubled to be thought so in the eyes of others. 

Speculators in flour cannot maintain prices. 
The rates go steadily downward. 

The sum of $1600 has been contributed for a 
monument to the late A. J. Downing. 

Not to be addicted too much to any one thing, 
is the most excellent rule of life. 

The Princeton Kentuckian reports a sale of 500 
bbls. of corn in Crittenden county at 28 cents. 

William Lord hung himself in New York, the 
other day. Dissipated. 

An apple tree planted in Bedford, N. H., 120 
years ago, is still bearing. 

Sir Edmund Head was most hospitably enter- 
tained by the Bostonians. 

The whigs of San Francisco have nominated 
Booth the actor, for the legislature. 





BLOODHOUNDS IN ENGLAND. 

Bloodhounds have been used in England sev- 
eral times lately to aid in the capture of sheep 
stealers, under the direction of the police. This 
seems a dangerous and inhuman course, for 
which the crime committed affords but an inad- 
equate justification. The manner in which the 
hounds are used may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing remarks of the Sussex (England) Ex- 
press, in noticing a recent capture of sheep- 
stealers by police superintendent Altar: “ This 
is the second capture this active officer has made 
within the past three months. A few weeks ago, 
the same parties stole a sheep from Mr. Betts- 
worth, of the same parish, and Mr. Smith and 
his bloodhounds were sent for. The latter ran 
from the spot where the sheep was killed, through 
the most remote valleys in the neighborhood, a 
distance of three miles, causing great sensation 
to the guilty gang. They ultimately arrived at 
a cottage occupied by a shoemaker, when the 
gallant huntsman was accosted by the paralyzed 
inmate as to what his business was there. He 
was informed of the nature of his visit. The 
bloodhounds tried to make an entrance to their 
prey through the thatch on the roof of the cot- 
tage. The door, however, was opened, a search 
was made, and a part of the sheep found in the 
house. The prisoners were subsequently appre- 
hended and committed for trial.” 
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HY DROPHOBIA. 

Little heeding the awful responsibility they 
incur by so doing, people still keep about their 
families useless curs, which are liable at any 
moment, no matter how well and kindly treated, 
torun mad. In this state they know no differ- 
ence between friend or foe, and are just as likely 
to bite one as another. We have a fearful warn- 
ing before us while we write. Lawrence Myers 
died of hydrophobia at Buffalo, on the night of 
the 18th ultimo. His agony during the par- 
oxysms of his dreadful malady were horrible to 
behold, and his struggles were so fearful that 
five powerful men could with difficulty lash him 
to the bed, which, in his sane moments, he re- 
quested them todo. His life for the last three 
days had been prolonged only by Dr. Hawley 
having opened the throat and inserted a tube, 
through which the wretched man drew his scanty 
breath. He had been bitten by a rabid dog 
about nine weeks before. 





MvsicaL.—Miss Adelaide Phillips, of Bos- 
ton, has appeared in public at Milan. Accord- 
ing to the correspondent of the London Musical 
World, she made her debut in August at a con- 
cert, and created a furore. He says of her: 
“This young artist possesses a voice of good 
quality, powerful and sympathetic. Her style 
is not yet finished, but she holds out promise for 
the future, and will take a high position.” 





ee es tn 
DEATH RATHER THAN ImprisonmMENT.—We 
learn from the Taunton Gazette, that a man 
named Michael McCarty, of Squawbetty, while 
on his way to the jail in Taunton, to which, as a 
common seller of liquors, he had been commited, 
in default of bail, escaped from the officer’s 
grasp, and crying that he would drown himself 
before he would be arrested, sprang into the 
river and was drowned. 
Pe ee 
Great Sreaminc.— The Cunard steamer 
Arctic made her last trip out in less than ten 
days. She left New York on the afternoon of 
the 23d ult., and on the 27th logged 306; 28th, 
300 ; 29th, 304; 30th, 301; 31st, 300; Sept. Ist, 
305, and 2d, 316 miles—making in all 3132 
miles, or an average of 306 miles per day. 





a +2—ce > - 
A Monster.—The Cambridge (Md.) Chroni- 
cle states that a large turtle, weighing four hun- 


dred and twenty-five pounds, was served up ata 
hotel in that place on Friday last. He was taken 
in a seine in Choptank river. 
——_————-? pogo 
Rev. Dr. BaLttou.—This distinguished di- 
vine returned from his European tour in the last 
He was chosen to take charge of the 
new Tufts college at Somerville, last spring. 
siaiecieriainconaieh Senin inate 
Maine Lumper.—The amount of lumber 
surveyed at Bangor, from July Ist to October 
Ist, was 72,271,388 feet against 65,396,342 in the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 


steamer. 











GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 

DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 

For the present week embraces the following contents : 

“ John Hardinge.”’ a tale of Charles the Second’s Time, 
by Grppines H Batiov. 

‘“* Notes of Foreign Travel,” No 19, by F. Gizason. 

* Eldorado,” No. 6, by THomas Bu.rincna. 

* Diamonds,” a sketch by Anng T. Witpur. 

“Morning,” lines by Mrs Saran EB. Dawes. 


“A Thunder Shower,” a poem by Grace FLETcuER. 
“ Fame,” verses by C. Kessier. 


“ The Vitality of Hope,” stanzas by Henry T. Stawron. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We present this week another of our monthly scenes, il- 
lustrative of the labors appropriate to the season. 


A series of Cavalry Sketches, embracing ten engravings, 
and giving the various details belonging to the service. 


A view of the Hospital at Mount Pleasant State Prison, 
Sing Sing, New York. 


A representation of the Female Workshop in the Prison. 

A picture of a cell in the Prison. 

A picture representing a Quilting Party in Western 
Virginia. 

View of the Viaduct of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
on the Patapsco River. 


A picture of the Monument to the late Hon. Silas 
Wright, at Weybridge, N. Y. 


View of the Cathedral at Milan, in Italy. 
A sporting scene, entitled Marking the Covey. 


Ach istic ii) jon of a scene 
Germany, Going to Church on the Sabbath. 


A general view of Toledo, Spain, and the Manufactory 
of Arms at that place. 


*,* The Prcrorta is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 
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Foreign Items. 





Mrs. Fitzwilliam, a favorite and well-known 
actress, died at London on the 11th ult. 

The young Prince of Wales is about to join 
the war steamer Royal Albert as a lientenant. 

A submarine hes, peg has just been com- 
pleted from Holyh to Howth, Ireland. 

Every Russian who removes a buoy in the Bal- 
tic, is rewarded, and if an English vessel should 
be wrecked in consequence, he has a life pension. 

The tallest man in Prussia, a grenadier of the 
Royal Guard, has recently died at Pottsdam. 
His height was exactly seven feet and eight 
inches. 

It is stated by English reports that, notwith- 
standing the war, the gate exports of Brit- 
ish and Irish produce for the last seven months 
exceed by two millions in amount those of the 
corresponding period last year. 

A shawl has just been manufactured at Lyons 
for the empress of the French. It cost forty 
thousand francs, and contains the arms of Eng- 
land and France most ingeniously woven in the 
lace, and the emblematic lilies and roses running 
round the border. 


The expedition to the Crimea was the largest 
naval force ever concentrated, consisting of seven 
hundred ships, carrying 70,000 men, with all the 
material of war. The fleet was manned by 
25,000 seamen, and carries 3000 cannon. The 
land force comprises 25,000 English soldiers, 
35,000 French, 10,000 Egyptians, 5000 Tuni- 
sians, and 5000 Turkish soldicrs. 

The gross amount expended yearly by the re- 
ligious societies of Great Britain is upwards of 
five millions of dollars. The income of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society alone, last year, 
was some $700,000; its issues since its forma- 
tion have been nearly 28,000,000 of copies of the 
Scriptures, in about one hundred and fifty differ- 
ent languages. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


A favor places a man above his equals, a fall 
places him below them. 

It is a sure method of obliging in conversa- 
tion, to show a pleasure in giving attention. 

Your wit makes clear things doubtful; but it 
is your pradence that makes doubtful things 
clear. 

He that talks all he knows, will talk more than 
he knows. Great talkers discharge too thick to 
always take true ain. 

Nothing requires more judgment, than to rally 
inoffensively, and to make this innocent war 
agreeable and pleasant. 

If your opinion be indefensible, do not obsti- 
nately defend a bad cause. He that argues 
against truth, takes pains to be overcome. 

The ground of almost all our false reasonings 
is, that we seldom look any further than on one 
side of the question. 

Want is little to be dreaded, when a man has 
but a short time left to be miserable. Of all pov- 
erty, that of the mind is the most deplorable, 

To speak ill of a man in his absence, shows a 
base mind ; and to do so to his face, is adding 
an affront to the scandal. 

Good nature is more agreeable in conversa- 
tion than wit, and gives a certain air to the coun- 
tenance, which is more amiable than beauty. 

Ingratitade is a crime so shameful, that there 
was never yet one found that would acknowledge 
himself guilty of it. 





The slowest advances to greatness are the 
most secure. Swift rises are often attended with 
precipitate falls ; and what is soon got, is gener- 
ally short in the possession. 

The coin that is most current among man- 
kind, is flattery—the only benetit of which is, 
that by hearing what we are not, we may learn 
what we ought to be. 
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Joker's Budget. 





To prevent fish from smelling in the summer 
—cut their noses off! 

“Flour has riz,” and it is owing to the “ yeas- 
tern question,” of course. 

Some one says that the State Prison in Charles- 
town continues to hold its own. 

A mesmerized druggist, on having his organ 
of adhesiveness touched, immediately rose and 
said he would spread a plaster 

A cotemporary says he does not know whether 
“music is the food of love,” but hearing it al- 
ways creates in him the love of tuod. 

“Bob, you are missing all the sights on this 
side.”’ “‘ Never mind, Tim, I am sighting all the 
misses on this side.” 

“Tam going to the post-office, Bob—shall I 
inquire for you?” ‘“ Well, yes, if you have a 
mind to, but I don’t think you will tind me 
there.” 

Courting is an irregular, active, transitive 
verb, indicative mood, present tense, third per- 
son, singular number, and agrees with all the 
girls in town. 

We are sorry to learn that a young lady in 
Norfolk, Va., lost her balance the other day in 
looking over the wharf. However, she found it, 
as a matter of course, in the dock. 

Curran said of an advocate who dealt largely 
in sentimental and pathetic bombast: “It will 
never do for a man to turn painter merely on the 
strength of having a pot of colors by him, un- 
less he knows how to lay them on.” 

The wit of Douglas Jerrold is never so keen 
as when exercised on juvenile literary presump- 
tion. When M. Lamartine’s merits were being 
discussed at a club of artists and authors, “‘ O,” 
said a clever young author, “he and I row in 
the same boat.” Douglas Jerrold, who was 
present, turned round and said, “ But not with 
the same skulls.” 
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Quill and Scissors. 





Tt is stated by a gentleman, lately returned 
from Canada, that the bears driven froma the 
woods and back places by a want of food, have 
been unusually numerous in the open fields. 
One farmer lost twenty-nine cattle, carried off by 
them, and others have suffered in like manner, 
though not to such an extent. 


Miss Malinda Harmon, a fonns lady, twenty 
years of age, residing in Baltimore, recently 
swallowed a table-spoonful of arsenic, supposing 
that it was magnesia. She soon discovered her 
mistake, and although immediate remedies were 
attempted, died in a few hours. 

At the fair of the Eastern Hampden Society, 
on Tuesday, a fine large loaf of bread was exhib- 
ited, made by a girl only seven years old. Among 
the fancy articles was a family tree, the leaves 
and blossoms of which were composed of hair 
from the heads of several generations. 

It is stated that two or three prelates from 
every Catholic nation in the world, will be spe- 
cially invited by the Pope to Rome, in Novem- 
ber next, to partici in the decision contem- 
plated respecting the immaculate conception of 
the ble Virgin. 

The emperor of Russia has presented to Chas. 
H. Haswell, the well known engineer of New 
York, a magnificent diamond ring, worth some 
$15,000, in consideration of his professional la- 
bors in the furnishing of drawings of steam 
machinery. 


One of the most elegant churches in New 
York, now building in the upper part of the city, 
is paid fur out of the proceeds of an acre of land 
lett many years ago by a parishioner to one of 
the clergymen fur the pasturage of a cow. 


During the month of September, 368 vessels 
arrived ut New York from foreign ports, bring- 
ing 28,356 passengers. Of the total number, 
9322 were from Liverpool, 5054 from Havre, and 
4594 from Bremen. 

The Branch Mint at San Francisco is doing a 
large business in coinage. During the month of 
August 100,000 ounces of native gold dust were 
deposited, and the coinage amounted to two mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Joseph F. Haley, a ter, formerly of Port- 
land, Me., has been + meni in » Chili, 
to five years labor in a chain gang, for counter- 
feiting government notes to the amount of six 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The Mormons continue to make great progress 
in Europe. All over England they div taking 
converts, and the London Times thinks their re- 
ligious services ought not to be protected by the 

ws. 

A —— vine sprouting out of a manure 
heap at Pittsfield, produced thirty-four pump- 
kins, whose aggregate weight is 592 pounds. 
aoe must be what people call “some pump- 

ins.” 

Counterfeit five dollar notes of the Mousam 
River Bank, Sanford, Maine, altered from some 
broken bank, are in circulation. The counter- 
feits are spelt Monsam. 

Mr. William Mitchell, an esteemed and enter- 
prising citizen of Whitehall, N. Y., committed 
_ on the 18th ult., by hanging himself in a 

rn. 

Dr. Miller, a prominent physician of Flat 
Rock, Bourbon county, Ky., was recently found 
dead by the side of his horse, both having been 
killed by lightning. 

The savans of Paris are going to introduce 
the Dioscorra Japonica as a substitute for the 
potato. It is a tubercular vegetable, with a more 
delicate flavor than a potato. 


A singular accident recently occurred in Buf- 
falo. §S. D. Rice, Esq., while slaughtering mos- 
quitoes in his bedroom, fell from his chair and 
broke three of his ribs. 

A mill has been started at Skaneateles, N. Y , 
for the manufacture of coarse paper from straw 
and cornstalks, according to the new process. 


The Japanese are fond of eggs ; they boil them 
hard, and eat them at the dessert like fruit, fre- 
quently with oranges. 

A Glenburn farmer says in a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Bangor Courier, “ Keep potatoes dry, 
and they will not rot.” 

A negro who was bitten by a moccasin snake, 
in Henrico, Va., was cured by drinking plenti- 
fully of brandy. 

Potatoes are plenty in the interior of New 
Hampshire at two shillings per bushel. 

Bears are very ferocious and numerous to 
the eastward this fall. 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Robinson, Mr. Daniel C. Loy- 
ell to Miss Rosanna Wright. 

By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Calvin G. Page to Miss Susan 
Haskell Keep. 

By Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr. Charles M. Avery to Miss 
Sarah E. Baker 

By Rev. Mr. Baury, Mr. Henry Drew to Miss Ellen 8. 
Farmer. 

By Rev Mr. Sargent, Mr. William Wallace to Miss 
Emily Champney. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Flint, Mr. William H. 
Thurston to Miss Sarah KE. Waterman. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. Charles H. 
Hollis to Miss Mary T. Bassett. 

At Dorchester. by Kev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Henry P. Ellis to 
Miss Annie W Brazer. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. T. Starr King, Mr. Samuel 
Hastings to Mise Mary A Bliven. 

At Braintree, by Rev. Mr. Perkins, Mr Thomas J.Fitch 
to Mias Mary E Clapp 

At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. William Barker to 
Mies Sarah J. Welby. ' : 

At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Alvin Armit- 
age to Miss Susan Hilton. 

At Ware, Mr. William 8. Knight to Mise Helen M. 
Buck. 

At Grafton, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Willard D. Wheel- 
er to Miss Sarah W. Forbush. 

At Bedford. by Rev. Mr. Loomis, Mr. Francis H. Holton 
to Miss Anna M. Blake 

At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Folchi, Mr. J. M. Reddy 
to Signorina Maria Concetta La Grass. 

At Brooklyn, Ct., Mr. Henry M. Cleveland to Miss Mary 
C. Welch 





Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Granville Maleom Lenfest, 26; Mr. 
Thomas E Lillie, 45; Mr. William H. Page, printer, 23; 
Mrs. Deborah Burgess, 71; Elia Clifford, only child of 
Mr David D., and Olive 8. Garland, 2 years; Mr. Lewis 
Hersey, 59; John Hammond, Esq , 66; Miss Margaret 
Flynn, 388; Mr Thomas Somerby, 75 

In East Cambridge, Miss Fannie M., daughter of Mr. 
Noah Langiey, 17. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Jane Downey, wife of Captain John 
Downey. 52. 

In Jamaica Plain, John Nugent. 17. 

In Watertown, Mrs. Hannah, wife of Mr. James Fuller- 
ton, 68. 

In Lexington, Catharine Whipple, daughter of Mr. 
Wm. H., and Jane M. Whiting 2% years. 

Jn West Andover, Mrs. Mary Chandler, 92. 

In Franklin, Muss., Mr James ‘I. V. Woodward, 35 

In Newport, R. 1., Stephen Calhoun, Esq., 84 

In Newburyport, Albert Augustus, only son of Mr 
Joseph W. Noyes 

In Barre, Mrs. Persis, wife of Captain Lyman Sibley ,56 

In Hyannis, Mr. John 8 Hall. 46. ' 

In Nantucket, Mra. Jedediah Joy, 84. 

In Providence, Mrs Elia May, wite of Mr. John Emer- 
son, 32 

In Wilmot Flat, Adelaide, only child of John and Nancy 
M. Berry, 11 months. 

In Williamsburg, N. Y., Miss Fanny Haskins of Boston 

In Utica, N. ¥., Mrs. Helens M., wife of Mr. William 
Butcher 

In New Orleans, Capt. Thomas B. Woodside. 3 

In Boulogne, Dr. Kichmond Loring, of Aux Cayes, 
Hayti 

In Chicago, Tl., Mr. John Colby, 52. 

In Paris, Mre. Bella Montgomery, wife of I. H. Rogers, 
Esq., of Boston, 52. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MANEE, 


BY JOHN M. LESLEY. 


The forest is gloomy and lone, 
And the spirits are fanving the breeze, 
Wierd spirits glide by on the breeze, 
Till it mutters a mystical tone. 
And I wander away through the shadow 
That hangs o’er the land of my birth, 
Like a pall over woodland and meadow, 
A pall for the corpse of the earth ; 
And my foul with the spirits is keeping 
A melody, soft as the song 
Of the rivulet, tenderly sweeping 
The gusts of its music along; 
Fainter, far, than the rivulet sweeping 
The gusts of its music along. 


The moon glides away through the sky, 
Like a manitou silent and sad; 
And she trembles, as silent and sad, 
She looks down from her temples on high. 
And she kisses the flowers that awaken 
Soft sighs to the moan of the yew, 
When their glory-lipped petals are shaken 
By the noise of the fall of the dew. 
There’s a soul that lies under the flowers, 
There's a spirit that flutters its wings, 
Till the breeze through the listening bowers 
Catches up the sweet song that she sings; 
Till the breeze through the shadow-hung bowers 
Is filled with the song that she sings; 
And her soul, like a phantom, in showers 
A soft radiance over me flings ; 
And my soul with the thoughts of the blest 
Wishes long for the land of the shades, 
Till the fire that burns bright in my breast, 
In the glare of the spirit-light fades. 


The wild shadows are filled with a sound 
Like the voice of the wind’s dying wail, 
When the God of the tempest has frowned, 
And his arrows shoot thick through the vale. 
Or the voice of the soul's dying surges 
That come from the far-spirit land, 
To snatch the sweet souls to the verges, 
That border the mystical land. 
Where the warriors and braves without number, 
Glide by in the battle and chase, 
And raven-haired maidens in slumber, 
Add a lustre and love to the place ;— 
Where the spirit-like maidens in slumber 
Add expressionless love to the place. 


Tis her spirit that utters a whisper 
So passionate, solemn, and bland; 
As if in the sound she would lisp her 
Sweet soul from the spiritual land. 
And her voice wakes a musical plaining 
As slow she recedes from earth’s strand, 
Sinking back to the shadows, complaising 
My stay from the Eden-like land. 
But the time has not ome for our meeting, 
When the soul, like the star-light, is free; 
Though my spirit her spirit is greeting, 
Ever greeting the soul of Manee; 
And shall ever and ever be greeting 
The spirit of peerless Manee. 
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“Arter all, Lizzie, I think you will be hap- 
pier here than you could be in the crowded city. 
I dreaded at first leaving you in the solitude of 
the country, and it was only stern necessity that 
compelled me to acknowledge, that, with my re- 
duced income, the change was really essential. 
But now that it is made, and [ see the many com- 
forts by which we are surrounded at a compar- 
atively trifling expense, I am quite reconciled 
to the loss of our city home. There is a purity 
and freshness in the very air around us which 
seems to bring us nearer to heaven. If I could 
but remain with you, Lizzie, I am sure we should 
be happier than we ever have been.” 

“But you cannot remain with me, Henry, 
and when you have said this, you have divested 
our new abode of every real or fancied charm. 
It is to me but a gloomy, desolate prison, where 
Iamto endure a miserable existence until it please 
Heaven to restore you to my arms.” 

“Not gloomy and desolate, surely, Lizzie. 
Look around upon the lovely landscape. Listen 
to the music of the birds as they sport among 
the flowers in your own little garden, and rejoice 
in the bright sunshine. Then think of the com- 
forts of this pretty cottage. It seems to me more 
like a paradise than a prison.” 

Lizzie smiled as her husband spoke, but it was 
a sad smile, and a moment after tears fell fast 
from her eyes. The last year had been one of 
sad reverses, and now the greatest trial of all 
was tocome. Her husband’s business obliged 
him to leave home for several months. During 
his absence great economy would be necessary. 
A neat litile*cottage with garden and adjacent 
fields had for some years been in their possession, 
being the bequest of a near relative. Hitherto 
they had left it in the undisturbed possession of a 


worthy tenant, but now the question arose wheth- | 


er it might not become a home for themselves. 
After some doubts and difficulties, this plan was 
at length adopted, and just as the spring was 
budding in its freshness and beauty, the little 
family came to their new home. 

To the husband, it seemed a delightful retreat 
from the noise and bustle of the city, and he 
watched with delight the happy countenances 
and joyous steps of his children as they bounded 
over the green fields. But the heart of his wife 
was sad and desponding. The change from lux- 
ury to simple comfort was a great one, but this 
she felt might ke borne, with her husband by her 
side. But to part with him for months, perhaps 
for years, and to be left alone with her little 
ones, a stranger in a strange place, seemed more 
than she could bear. She made no effort to look 
up, but allowed her mind to dwell constantly 
upon her sorrows, regardless of the many bless- 
ings which stil! surrounded her. 

Much affected by her grief, her husband yain- 
ly sought to re-assure her, when a gentle tap at 
the door produced a temporary diversion of 
A rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed little girl 
of ten years old, appeared with a neat basket on 
her arm. 


feeling. 


“Mother’s compliments to Mrs. Minton, and 
as she has just moved in, she thought a few fresh 
eggs and a pound of butter might be very 
acceptable.” , 

There was something so novel in this to one 
entirely unaccustomed to the freedom and social 
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kindness of country life, that Lizzie stood for a 
moment quite at a loss what to reply. But Mr. 
Minton, who retained many pleasant recollec- 
tions of a boyhood spent upon a farm, came for- 
ward with a smile, and taking the basket from 
the blushing child, said pleasantly : 

“We are, indeed, very much obliged to your 
mother, my little girl. Freshly churned butter 
and new laid eggs are great luxuries. But will 
you not walk in and rest yourself for a little 
while, while you tell us your mother’s name and 
where she lives ?” 

“T am not tired, thank you, sir. We live in 
the brown cottage near the great elm tree. You 
can see it from the door. My mother’s name is 
Mrs. Wilmot.” 

“And your name, my child, is—?” 

“Lucy, sir, Lucy Wilmot,” and the little 
maiden dropped acurtsy as gracefully as if she had 
received the instructions of the best French 
dancing master. 

“ Well, Lucy, I hope we shall be good neigh- 
bors,” said Mr. Minton. “Ihave two little girls 
who will be nice playmates for you.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the child, and with 
a look of admiration at the pretty lady, and a 
glance of wonder at the furniture, most of which 
had been brought from the city residence, and 
appeared to her far superior to anything she had 
ever seen, sbe took her empty basket upon her 
arm, and walked swiftly away. 

“A fine little girl,” observed Mr. Minton, as 
he turned from looking after her. “And how 
pleasant it is to have kind neighbors, Lizzie. I 
shall feel much easier about you during my 
absence.” 

“ T will have no neighbors, Henry. I resolved 
upon that before we removed to the country. I 
have heard and read of the gossipping neighbors 
of a country village, and that is enough for me. 
I have no desire for personal information.” 

“ But surely Lizzie, you will encourage and 
return any marks of kindly feeling which may 
be shown toward you. I thought you enjoyed 
social intercourse with those around you.” 

“ Certainly, when they are of a congenial na- 
ture, but not with such persons as we are likely 
to meet with in this neighborhood. I am sorry 
that we are already under an obligation to Mrs. 
Wilmot. Iam not at all desirous of receiving 
favors of this kind. Probably they will soon in- 
vite me to a quilting party, or a husking frolic.” 

“ Which invitation I trust you will accept,” 
laughingly r Jed her husband. “ It will be 
a novel amusement for you. But seriously, Liz- 
zie, you must put away these prejudices. They 
are for the greater part the result of education 
and habit, and are quite unfounded. Associate 
freely with those around you. Do good and re- 
ceive good, and the days of my absence will be 
shortened.” 

Lizzie shook her head mournfully, but made 
no reply, for at this moment her two little girls 
ran merrily into the room, eager to show some 
new treasure which they had found in their 
morning ramble. 

“And, O, mother,’ exclaimed Mary, the eld- 
est, “such a good old lady asked us into her 
cottage, and gave us such delicious milk to drink 
and a slice of her own home-made bread.” 

“We were so hungry,” continued little Ellen, 
“and the bread was so good. I wish you had 
been there, mother.” 

Mr. Minton laughed heartily as he caught the 
expression of his wife’s countenance, as she lis- 
tened to the eager children. 

“Tt was no harm, Lizzie, dear,” he whispered. 
“Tt is the most common thing in the world in 
the country, to make acquaintance with little 
children.” 

“Did you tell the good old lady your name, 
Mary ?” he asked, as his daughter gazed in his 
face, somewhat perplexed as to the cause of his 
merriment. 

“O yes, father. She asked us our names, 
and all about you and mother; and we told her 
that you are going away, and she said she was 
very sorry, because mother would be so very 
lonely.” 

“And she said,” interrupted Ellen, “ that she 
would come and see you, and try to cheer 
you up.” 

“Just as I told you,” observed Mrs. Minton 
to her husband, with a somewhat contemptuous 
expression of countenance. ‘ The people around 
us are a vulgar, ignorant set, full of impertinent 
curiosity, and disposed to meddle with every- 
body’s affairs. 





I am determined to have no 
neighbors, and I must lay down rules for the 
children.” 

“You will find it a difficult matter to prevent 
their forming the acquaintance of the neighbor- 
hood, and if you will be guided by my advice, 
you will not only allow them great freedom in 
this respect, but you will follow their example 
yourself.” 

Another shake of the head, and the conversa- 
tion dropped. A few more days passed swiftly 
away, and then the husband and father bade a 
long farewell to his earthly treasures. It was a 
sad parting, but the prospect of a brighter future 
was before him, and struggling manfully with 
his feelings, he went forth to encounter toil and 
hardship for those he had left behind. But there 
was comfort in this, for the very thought that it 
was for their sakes he labored, reconciled him in 
adegree to the separation. But his wife, with- 
out the stimulus of constant exertion, and change 
of scene, sank into a state of utter despondency, 
from which for a time it seemed impossible to 
arouse her. By degrees, however, she became 
more reconciled to her situation, and interested 
herself in the care and education of her children, 
and in the superintendence of the domestic la- 
bors of an inexperienced but honest girl, who 
had been persuaded to try the country with 
them. 

‘An’ indeed, ma’am, an’ it is a pretty place, 
an’ far better for ye while the master is far away. 
The young ladies, bless their swate faces, are 
getting a fine color in their cheeks. If you 




















would but comfort your heart a little, ma’am, | 


and have a few of the neighbors to visit you. It 
does any one a world of good to have some one 
to speak to when they are in trouble.”’ 

“T have you and the children, my good Jen- 
ny,” returned her mistress, ‘and that is quite 





sufficient. I have no wish to become acquaint- 
ed with the neighbors.” 

“ But, if I may make so free, ma’am, it seems 
strange like to know no one around us. They 
are good, kind people, ma’am, and many a one 
asks for you when I go to the village.” 

“Tam much obliged to them, Jenny, but I am 
better contented without their society. The min- 
ister has called twice, and that will answer for 
visitors.” 

“T wish he had a wife,” muttered Jenny to 
herself, as she busied herself with her usual em- 
ployments. “If I could only persuade my mis- 
tress to have some of the ladies to visit her a bit, 
I am sure she would be the better for it.” 

But there seemed little prospect that Jenny’s 
wishes would be realized. Several ladies had 
called, to be sure, but they were received with 
such cold politeness, that the attempt at an ac- 
quaintance had not been repeated. 

The little girls, in spite of rules laid down to 
them, occasionally formed friendships with some 
of the bright-eyed children of the village, but 
the parents, rightly judging that this was unde- 
sired by the mother, gave no encouragement to 
these intimacies, and they soon dropped off. 

Lucy Wilmot still smiled kindly and curtsied 
gracefully when she saw Mrs. Minton in the 
garden, to which her walks were generally con- 
fined, and the lady had so far relented, as to ask 
her to walk in and look at her flowers on one 
occasion ; but this act of favor being immediately 
followed by a call from Mrs. Wilmot herself, 
Lizzie was alarmed at the prospect of having a 
neighbor, and resumed her usual coldness of 
manner. 

And thus three months passed away with 
little to vary the monotony of every-day life, 
save an occasional letter from Mr. Minton, tell- 
ing of good health and increasing prosperity, and 
begging his wife to be cheerful and happy, for a 
year would not elapse before his return. 

In one of these letters he expressed the hope 
that his wife had relinquished her prejudice 
against country neighbors, and had found many 
true friends. Lizzie smiled as she read this 
passage, and in her reply assured her husband 
that their two darlings were company enough 
for her, and faithful Jenny was all the friend she 
desired until his return. 

But she had yet to learn that there are times 
when our dependence upon our fellow-beings 
must be felt and acknowledged. During the 
latter part of the summer it had been unusually 
sickly among children, and at length her little 
Ellen became alarmingly ill. Unwearied was 
the mother’s care and attention. Day and night 
she watched over her with that devoted tender- 
ness which only a mother’s heart can feel. But 
her own health was delicate, and she was little 
accustomed to endure constant anxiety and fa- 
tigue. The very day that her child was pro- 
nounced out of danger, her too severely taxed 
strength could endure no more, and in a state of 
insensibility she was carried to her own room and 
laid upon the bed. Recovering from the faint- 
ing fit, she made an ineffectual attempt to rise 
and return to her child, but it was in vain, and 
weak and helpless as an infant, she sank back 
upon her pillow. 

The worthy physician in attendance strongly 
urged the necessity of perfect quiet and freedom 
from anxiety, but Lizzie replied only by her 
tears which she could not restrain ; for how could 
she desert her little one at this critical moment, 
and who could be forced to fill her place! 

The doctor answered her burst of feeling 
with kindly sympathy. 

“T know it is a hard case, my dear lady, but 
we must do the best we can. 
for you, if one is to be had. 
and in great demand at present. 
your neighbors ? 
assistance.” 

“T have no neighbors,” sobbed the distressed 
mother, as she made another vain effort to rise. 
“And what will become of my poor Ellen in her 
present feeble state! Jenny has too much care 
already. If I may not go to her, let her be 
brought and laid by my side. I can at least 
watch over her and direct what shall be done for 
her comfort.” 


I must find a nurse 
They are scarce 

But where are 
Let them come to your 


The doctor consented to this arrangement, 
judging that the agitation caused by separation 
from the child would be more injurious to Mrs. 
Minton than her presence could be. 

Little Ellen was carefully brought from the 
adjacent room and laid by her exhausted moth- 
er, and then with strict injunctions to Jenny to 
keep both of her patients as quiet as possible, 
Dr. Lorimer left the cottage. 

“Something must be done, that is certain,” 
he murmured to himself, as he mounted the pa- 
tient horse which awaited him at the gate. ‘I 
do not believe a nurse is to be had for love or for 
money. No neighbors in a country village ! 
What an absurdity! And yet she seems to be 
an intelligent, fine woman, and very pretty with- 
al. She ought not to want for friends. I will 
call upon Miss Nancy, and ask her advice.” 

Miss Nancy was a sort of oracle in the little 
village. A maiden lady, as her title implies, she 
still retained sufficient youth and beauty to have 
attracted many a suitor; but it was generally 
understood that the day for this had gone by ; 
there had been deep heart griefs in early youth, 
and that fountain must now remain untouched. 
At thirty five, Miss Nancy was regarded as a 
general blessing in which all might claim a 
share. Theaffectionate sympathy with which she 
entered into the joys and sorrows of those around 
her, and her unselfish disregard of her own per- 
sonal comfort, if she could minister to the wants 
of others, pointed her out to Dr. Lorimer as a 
suitable person to consult in this emergency, 
and in a few moments he stood in her little 
parlor. 

His errand was soon told, and as he expected, 
Miss Nancy’s heart at once responded to the 
call. To be sure she had been coldly received 
in a former call upon Mrs. Minton, but that 
was not to be thought of now that they were in 
tronble. She rejoiced that her own affairs were 
at present so arranged that she could devote her- 
selfto her suffering neighbor, and assured the 
doctor that she would be there in the course of 
half an hour. 





Much relieved, the worthy doctor took leave, 
mentally blessing the kind heart of Miss Nancy ; 
and within the allotted half hour the faithful 
but sorely perplexed Jenny was gladdened by 
the appearance of her able assistant. 

Even in the short period of the doctor’s ab- 
sence, things had changed for the worse. Mrs. 
Minton was in a high fever, and already slightly 
delirious. She took little notice of Miss Nancy’s 
presence, but allowed her to do whatever she 
thought most likely to give her relief, without 
opposition. 

Doctor Lorimer shook his head gravely when 
he again stood by the patient’s bedside. 

“The symptoms are unfavorable,” he said, 
aside to Miss Nancy. “TI fear it will be impos- 
sible to prevent a regular course of fever. It 
would be far better to have the child in another 
room.” 

“T know that it would, but I feared exciting 
the poor mother by proposing it. A crib might 
be placed in this room for the present,” replied 
Miss Nancy. 

“ That will be better than to have her in the 
bed, but in her present condition, she requires 
very different treatment from the mother, and 
it would be better to separate them entirely. I 
will propose it myself.” 

The arrangement was carried into effect with 
less difficulty than they anticipated. A poor 
woman in the\ neighborhood that was well ac- 
quainted with the duties of a nurse, was engag- 
ed to aid Miss Nancy in the care of the sick, 
while Jenny returned to her own department, to 
which was now added the entire charge of the 
eldest little girl. 

For the next ten days Miss Nancy watched 
with the most tender interest over both mother 
and child. Little Ellen she had the happiness 
to see daily improving, and the gentle sweetness 
with which she suffered strangers to take the 
place of her sick mother, while at the same time 
she manifested how much she desired that moth- 
er’s care, endeared her exceedingly to her kind 
attendants. 

With Mrs. Minton the fever was now abating, 
but the extreme debility to which she was re- 
duced, called for continued care and attention, 
and as the child could now with safety be left 
with others, Miss Nancy devoted herself almost 
wholly to the mother. 

The invalid had evidently no recollection of 
ever having seen her before, and supposed that 
she had been employed by the doctor, to attend 
upon her. Miss Nancy encouraged the idea, 
thinking that she would feel more freedom in 
calling upon her as a nurse if she believed it to 
be her regular occupation. Day after day now 
gave evidence of returning health and strength, 
and her mind also began to regain its usual tone. 
A letter was written at her request to her hus- 
band, informing him of the events of the last 
few weeks, and this duty performed, her thoughts 
turned with awakening interest to her children. 

“* May I not see my darlings once more ?” she 
asked, as the physician took her hand on his 
morning call, and pronounced her pulse to be 
almost as good as his own. 

“Why, yes, I suppose we must let you see 
them now, if you will promise to be quite calm, 
and feel neither joy nor grief when they are 


brought to you.” 


“ Do not require impossibilities,” she replied, 
smiling faintly. “I will promise to be very 
calm and quiet. My kind nurse tells me that 
my poor little Ellen is a different child from 
what she was when I left her.” 

“* She is, indeed, thanks to good nursing,” an- 
swered the doctor, “and, as to her rosy-cheeked 
sister, she is as full of mischief as ever. She 
followed me to the door just now, and is, I pre- 
sume, waiting outside for my re-appearance.” 

The door was opened and little Mary appear- 
ed. Fora moment she endeavored to obey the 
instructions she had received, to speak very softly 
and not agitate her mother, but the effort re- 
quired more self-control than she possessed, and 
in another instant she had flung her arms around 
her mother’s neck, almost sobbing with joy as 
she exclaimed : 

“O, my own dear mother, I am so glad to sce 
you. I begged to come very often, but the doc- 
tor and Miss Nancy said it would hurt you, so 
I tried to be good and patient, and I have help- 
ed Jenny a great deal. Miss Nancy says I shall 
soon be a nice little housekeeper.” 

“And who is Miss Nancy, darling?” asked 
Mrs. Minton, as she imprinted many a kiss upon 
the little girl’s forehead. 

“Why, mother, this is Miss Nancy,” replied 
Mary, pointing toward the supposed nurse, as 
she spoke. “She has taken care of you all 
the time.” 

“ She has indeed, dear, but I did not know her 
name until now. 
nurse.” 


It is a blessing to have a good 


Mary was about replying, but the doctor in- 
terfercd, and telling her that she should see her 
mother again the next day, led her gently away. 
Little Ellen was then laid for a few moments by 
her mother’s side. More quiet in her disposition 
than her sister, her love displayed itself in more 
gentle ways, but her earnest look and loving 
smile showed that it was not less deeply felt. 

Another week wore away and Miss Nancy 
was still regarded only as an attentive nurse 
whose services were to be recompensed in the 
usual manner. But other calls now demanded 
her attention, and as Mrs. Minton was gaining 
rapidly, the friendly neighbor felt that she must 
relinquish her charge. 

“O do not leave me so soon,” exclaimed the 
still feeble invalid. ‘Surely I have the first 
claim upon you, and I will gladly pay you your 
own price.” 

“IT want no recompense save your friendship, 
and the pleasure I feel at having been useful to 
you,” replied Miss Nancy, with asmile. “Tam 
not a professed nurse, as you suppose, but only 
one of your neighbors who has been glad to aid 
you in the hour of need.” 

“One of my neighbors !” 
reply. 


was the astonished 
“ And you have watched over my child 
and myself for weeks, as unweariedly as the most 
faithful nurse.” 

“And why not, my dear lady? Surely, there 
may be good neighbors as well as good nurses. 





We are made to be mediums of good to one 
another. My services have been freely given, 
and I regret that I must now leave you, but the 
woman who has assisted me will still remain, and 
your own Jenny is quite a treasure.” 

“ But none can be to me what you have been, 
my good neighbor, since that is the name by which 
I am to call you,” replied Mrs. Minton, with 
emotion. ‘ Nevertheless, I am not so selfish as 
to wish to detain you. But tell me, have I ever 
seen you before you became my nurse? I have 
now a confused recollection of your having once 
called to see me.” 

“I did so,” answered Miss Nancy, “ during 
the first month of your removal here. My name 
will perhaps set you right. The neighbors take 
pleasure in addressing me as Miss Nancy, but 
my last name is Freeman.” 

“Ah yes, I recollect your call more distinctly, 
now. It was a day or two after my husband left 
me, and I felt little interest in anybody or any- 
thing. I presume I received you coldly.” 

“Somewhat so, I must acknowledge, but I 
could make allowance for your troubled state of 
mind. Do not think of it again.” 

But Lizzie did think, and with a feeling of 
shame, as she recalled her strong prejudices 
against her country neighbors, and felt how en- 
tirely dependent she had become upon their 
kindness. 

This feeling was rather increased than lessen- 
ed after the departure of her nurse. Many were 
the friendly countenances that beamed with kind- 
ness in her sick room, and numerous the little at- 
tentions to herself and little Ellen. Almost 
every day a worthy farmer in the neighborhood 
called to give the little one a ride, always assur- 
ing the mother that there was nothing like the 
fresh air to bring back the roses, and as his old 
fashioned chaise was remarkably easy, he hoped 
she would soon feel like trying it herself. And 
often—very often came a gentle tap at the door, 
and sweet Lucy Wilmot appeared with her bas- 
ket, containing some delicacy to tempt the ap- 
petite of the invalid, and plenty of apples and 
doughnuts for the children, “because mother 
was sure that Jenny had no time for such things.” 
And then good Mrs. Wilmot, with her cap and 
apron as white as snow, would occasionally run 
in herself, just to see if all was going on right, 
and to beg Jenny to be sure that Miss Ellen’s 
apple was roasted before she gave it to her. 

It would have been strange if the really warm- 
hearted Lizzie could have withstood all this 
kindness. She was now fully conscious of the 
blessing of good neighbors, and as she regained 
her strength, gladly received and returned their 
frequent visits. Particularly did she delight in 
the society of Miss Nancy, who warmly returned 
her affection, and seldom allowed a day to elapse 
without at least a short call at the pleasant 
cottage. 

Autumn has succeeded summer and winter 
was now fast taking the place ofautumn. Social 
parties of every description had been given, and 
Mrs. Minton had occasionally yielded to the so- 
licitations of those around her, and joined in the 
general merriment. Accounts from her husband 
continued favorable, but his return was still un- 
certain, and hope deferred sometimes made the 
heart sick. She struggled against this feeling 
of depression, however, and in the education of 
her children, and in giving and receiving good, 
found cheerfulness and contentment. 

“And when are we to have a party, ma’am ?” 
inquired Jenny, as her mistress mentioned an in- 
vitation she had received from one of the 
neighbors. 

'“ We havea party, Jenny! Ihave not thought 
of such a thing.” 

“ But sure ye will think of it. Four invita- 
tions ye have accepted, and now comes our own 
turn.” 

“ There is some truth in your reasoning, Jen- 
ny,” replied Mrs. Minton, smiling,“ and perhaps 
I will ask a few friends next week.” 

“ Not a few, ma’am, when so many have been 
kind to us. The house will hold them all. The 
young ladies will soon have finished their patch- 
work, and then we may have a fine quilting.” 

Lizzie laughed outright at the idea of a quilt- 
ing frolic in her house, but the children clapped 
their hands with delight, and begged mama so 
earnestly to consent, that at length she began to 
think that the plan was rather a novel and pleas- 
ing one after all, and after a little consultation 
with Miss Nancy, gave her consent, and in due 
time sent her invitations and made her pre- 
parations. 

It must be confessed that visions of by-gone 
days came with great distinctness to Mrs. Min- 
ton’s mind, as she surveyed the supper-table, 
which in compliance with the general custom 
was crowded with a most unfashionable abun- 
dance and variety, and she almost doubted her 
own identity, as she welcomed one after another 
of her guests. 

Miss Nancy had superintended the whole ar- 
rangements for the quilting, and the little girls 
saw with wonder and admiration the ease and 
celerity with which their pretty patch-work was 
converted into a quilt. 

The work completed, play begun. The old 
fiddler who was employed by the whole village, 
had been duly summoned, the large, old-fashion- 
ed kitchen was just the place for dancing» Every 
one seemed full of life and spirits, and Lizzie 
could not but acknowledge that if some of the 
charms of high-bred life were wanting, there was 
more real enjoyment at her quilting party than 
she had ever witnessed at any of her city 
entertainments. 

The hour for supper had nearly arrived, but 
another cotillon was called for, and with a bow 
and a smile, Dr. Lorimer begged the honor of 
Mrs. Minton’s hand for the occasion, upbraiding 
her at the same time with remaining a quict 
spectator of the happiness of other people. 

“Tenjoy it myself as much as any one, I ean 
assure you, doctor,” was the laughing reply, “ but 
you must excuse me from dancing. My little 
Mary here may take my place.’ 

“Thave danced with my little pet twice al- 
ready, and once with her sister, and now I am 
justly entitled to dance with their mother. You 
will not withhold my just dues.”* 


“Not willingly, but nevertheless I must de- 
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cline dancing this evening. The absence of my 
husband is sufficient excuse.” 

“Jf you have no other reason for refusing to 
dance, Lizzie, we will head the next cotillon,” 
said a well-known voice at her side. 

With a faint scream, Lizzie turned hastily 
around and threw herself into the arms of her 
husband, while the two dittle girls with shouts of 
delight clung around him, claiming their share 
of attention. 

Mr. Minton had arranged his business sooner 
than he had expected, and hastened to return to 
his family from whom he had been so long sep- 
arated. He had not apprized his wife of his in- 
tentions, lest she should be anxious for his safety 
during a somewhat dangerous journey at this 
inclement season. On arriving in the village at 
alate hour in the evening, he hastily directed 
his steps towards his own house, and was sur- 
prised to find it brilliantly lighted up, and to 
hear the sound of the violin as he approached. 
Gently opening the door, he entered the kitchen 
unobserved, just as the doctor was urging his 
wife to join the dance. 

The music ceased and the company stood mo- 
tionless, scarcely comprehending the scene be- 
fore them, but in an instant, a whisper of expla- 
nation passed from one to another, and a uni- 
versal murmur of sympathy was heard. 

“ Our good neighbors will excuse us, Lizzie,” 
said Mr. Minton, gaily, as he released his wife 
and children from his arms; “‘ and the doctor 
will forgive me for proposing myself as his sub- 
stitute in the dance. I am delighted to find so 
merry aparty to welcome me, and if you will allow 
my travelling dress and boots to pass unnoticed, 
we will take our places at once, and cause no 
farther delay.” 

In another moment the music struck up—the 
happy but almost bewildered Lizzie was led by 
her husband to the head of the dance; smiling, 
Dr. Lorimer followed with littke Mary; other 
couples rapidly took their places, and all went on 
as if nothing had happened. 

Then came the supper, and mirth and good 
humor prevailed. Only one slight accident 
occurred, and that seemed rather to increase the 
general merriment. Jenny, who had not been 
apprised of Mr. Minton’s arrival, let fall a wait- 
er of lemonade glasses, as she saw him lead her 
mistress into the supper-room, and at first al- 
most inclined to believe it an apparition, but was 
at length recalled to her senses, and greeted him 
with a hearty welcome. 

Supper over, the company considerately with- 
drew, and the little family were left in freedom 
to enjoy their re-union. 

“And you have really given up your resolu- 
tion to have ‘no neighbors,’ Lizzie,” said her 
husband, after a long conversation upon the 
events of the past year. 

“T have, indeed, Henry,” was the reply, “ for 
I have learned by sad experience, our depen- 
dence upon those around us. I have often thought 
of your advice that I should mingle with my 
neighbors, and endeavor to give and receive 
good, but I little thought that I should give you 
so convincing a proof of my reformation, as to 
welcome you home to a quilting party.” 
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AN ARAB STEED. 


There was one of our rides which I never call 
to mind without a leap of the heart. The noble 
red stallion which I usually mounted had not 
forgotten the plains of Dar-Fur, where he was 
bred, and whenever we came upon the bound- 
less level extending southward trom the town, 
his wild blood was aroused. He pricked up his 
ears, neighed as grandly as the warhorse of Job, 
champed furiously aguinst the restraining bit, 
and ever and anon cast a glance of his large, 
brilliant eye backward at me, half in wonder, 
half in scorn, that I did not feel the same desire. 
The truth is, 1 was tingling from head 10 foot 
with equal excitement, but Dr. Reitz was a thor- 
ough Englishman in his passion for trotting, 
and was vexed whenever 1 rode at any other 
pace. Once, however, the sky was so blue, the 
morning air so cool and fresh, and the blood so 
lively in my veins, that I answered the fierce 
questioning of Sultan’s eye with an involuntary 
shout, pressed my knee against his sides and 
gave him the rein. O Mercury, what a rush 
tullowed! We cut the air like the whizzing 
shaft from a Saracen crossbow ; Sultan stretched 
out until his powerful neck was almost on a ley- 
el with his back, and the glorious rhythm of his 
hoofs was accompanied with so \jtule sense of 
effort, that it seemed but the throbbing of his 
heart, keeping time with my own. His course 
was as straight as a sunbeam, swerving not a 
hair’s breadth to the right or left, but turward 
into the freedom of the desert. Neck and neck 
with him careered the consul’s milk-white stal- 
lion, and I was so lost in the divine excitement 
of our speed, that an hour had passed before L 
was cool enough to notice where we were going. 
The consul tinally called out to me to stop, and 
I complied, sharing the savage resistance of Sul- 
tan, who neighed and plunged with greater ar- 
dor than at the start. ‘he minarets of Khar- 
toum had long since disappeared ; we were in 
the centre of a desolate, sandy plain, broken here 
and there by clumps of stunted mimosas—a 
dreary landscape, but gloritied by the sunshine 
and the delicious air. We rode several miles 
on the return track, before we met the pursuing 
attendants, who had urged their dromedaries into 
a gallop, and were sailing after us like a flock of 
ostriches.—Bayard Taylor. 





THE TURKISH LANGUAGE, 


I am learning Turkish, and can already make 
myself understood among our friends of the fez. 
The construction of the verbs is most singular ; 
for example, there are two future tenses, one sig- 
nifying the determination, “ I will do it;” the 
other expressing, “‘At present such is my inten- 
tion.” Ona first hearing, the language sounds 
remarkably like gibberish, but when the ear be- 
comes more accustomed to it, it is not unpleas- 





ing. First studies are, of course, mere efforts of | 
memory, as the language is so entirely different 


from any other, both in derivation and formation. 
I have found the little Turkish phrase-book which 


was sent out to me most useful, and have con- | 
stantly carried it about with me, and have now 


learnt the whole of it by heart. I have also 


made additions ; the little fat Bey here (in whose | 


quarters L have daily chibouques and coffee) is 
constantly adding to my dictionary, and to-day 
he told me that in “ekee ayeeler ” (two months) 
I shall speak “pek ayee Turche,”’ (very good 
Turkish). 


The grandees of ‘Turkey avoid their | 


own language when in intercourse with each | 


other, and speak pure Arabic, and those are 
deemed the most polished who speak it the mest 
purely.—Letter in the London Times. 
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wealth can purchase wit. 


Some by wit may get wealth, but none by 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MARION MACKENZIE. 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF CHARLES I. 


een 


BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 





GenNTLE reader, recall thine historic lore, and 
picture to thyself the troublous age of Charles ¥. 
of England. Cromwell is abroad with his iron 
sides, anf the king at the head of his army is 
vainly battling for the crown, which he has for- 
feited by his tyranny and perfidy. The troops 
of both Royalists and Roundheads are scouring 
the country, levying black mail, and quartering 
their troops upon the defenceless country people, 
regardless of property and life. The neutral 
royalists are constantly annoyed by marauding 
parties of the soldiers of “Old Noll,” their sta- 
bles cleared to accommodate dragoon-horses, and 
their cellars rifled to feast the palates of “ canting, 
psalm-singing, crop-eared Puritans !” 

Within a day’s journey of London, was the 
park and castle of Sir Archibald Mackenzie. It 
was an old structure which had come down 
through a long line of Mackenzies, and had re- 
ceived additions in the form of turrets, battle- 
ments and barbicans, by its various proprietors, 
until it presented every form of architecture. The 
avenue of approacit was through a winding vista 
of ancient elms, whose boughs entwining far 
aloft, formed a magnificent arch through which 
the sunbeams permeating, pictured upon the 
gravelled drive a checkered image, and threw 
around a soft and mellow light, soothing to the 
senses, and beautiful to the eye. On the open 
lawns scattered at intervals through the park, 
the graceful attitudes of slumbering deer might 
be distinguished, and here and there through the 
vistas formed by the graceful stems of the forest 
trees, glistened the rippling waters of some lake 
or streamlet. Everything around breathed the 
dignity and quiet grandeur inseparably associ- 
ated with the country-seats of the English no- 
bility, at the period when the house of Stuart 
held sway over Britain. 

Within the principal apartment or summer- 
parlor of the castle, as it was ealled in the homely 
phrase of the period, sat a lady, gazing anxiously 
through the glass of a diamond-paned oriel, 
down the avenue of elms which shaded the en- 
trance-road to the castle. It was drawing to- 
wards evening, and the beams of the parting 
sun, reflected from the crimson hangings of the 
window, threw upon her sweet face the mingled 
dyes of the rainbow. She might have seen eight- 
een summers. Her features were as regular as 
if carved from snowy marble by the chisel of Mi- 
chael Angelo, and her form was full and volup- 
tuously round, like that of a Hebe, yet graceful 
in its wavy lines, and slender enough at the 
waist to have been spanned by the cestus of 
Venus. As she sat in her careless and earnest 
attitude, a little foot and part of a limb just 
peered from the folds of her silken skirt. Had 
the Cytherean goddess beheld that foot and 
ankle, she might have been jealous, or, if the 
exhibition of that passion towards mortals were 
inconsistent with the dignity of the divinities of 
Olympus, she would certainly have bestowed 
upon them a glance of unlimited approval. 

“He will never come !” 

As she said this she propped her soft, dimpled 
chin upon a white hand, and relinquishing her 
profitless task of watching, delivered herself up 
to meditation. 

The sun kept constantly declining—painting 


| peaceful figures upon the rich tapestry and high- 


ly colored Turkey carpet, and shedding a gor- 
geous light through the tinted panes as it went 
down, until the soft twilight begun to appear, and 
involve in shade the carpets and corners of the” 
apartment. The beautiful girl still sat musing, 
or perhaps softly slumbering, for her form was 
motionless, and her eyelids closed. Never would 
sculptor or painter have sought a more lively 
study, as the stained glass poured its mellow 
tints upon that heavenly shape and alabaster 
neck and shoulders, investing them in that name- 
less loveliness, which breathes around the pure 
and holy beauty of the Madonna. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! Regular and 
measured fell that solid tread upon the hard 
pavement of the court. Click, click, click! 
Sharply clattered the iron hoofs against the 
stone-floored castle yard. The portal shook and 
the old halls rung, as mailed hands pounded ve- 
hemently, and shouted vociferously for admit- 
tance. “Admit me! Let no man refuse shelter 
and food to those who fight the good fight, and 
have entered the lists to contend manfully with 
the sons of Belial! I, Goodnow Win-the-fight, 
in the name of God, and the earthly instrament 
whom he has called forth to accomplish his good 
work, the great Oliver Cromwell, bid you sur-* 
render instantly ! Furnish stabling for our 
horses, and aliments for our poor weak, earthly 
tenements !”” 

The bewitching Marion Mackenzie had awak- 
ed from her slumbering when the echoes of that 
heavy tramp first fell upon her ear. She had 
listened with terror to the knocking at the portal, 
as it reverberated through the castle, and as the 


fanatic Roundhead, had stepped tremulously into 
the great hall to summon her father. But the 
staunch Old Archibald already stood resolutely 
before the outer door of the hall, armed to the 
teeth, with two immense cavalry pistols, which 
looked like petronels as they stuck in his belt, 
and a huge barrelled carbine which he held ready 
cocked and presented. 

“Stand back, ye canting knaves! If ye at- 
tempt to pollute a loyal threshold with your 


achs will digest brimstone, till the day of Mil- 
lenium !”” 

“ Defame not the Lord of Hosts, but open unto 
us, or of a surety the sword of Gideon shall smite 
thee !” 

“ Silence, and begone, you crop-eared villain!” 

“Strike, and the God of battles will fight in 
the behalf of Israel !” 

As the Puritan uttered this command, a dozen 
door. The 
stout old planks resisted bravely, and a reinforce- 


axes came crashing against the 








| 





into splinters and literally battered to pieces, 
the oaken boards gave way, and the door came’ 


down. Scarcely had an aperture been made 
large enough to admit the uncertain light of de- 
parting day, when the report of Sir Archibald 
Mackenzie’s carbine rang sharply through the 
hall; a passing breeze blew away the smoke and 
revealed to the loyal knight the prostrate form 
of the one who had summoned him to surrender. 

“Smite down that son of Baal! Suffer not 
the malignant to live, for he hath inflicted on 
me amortal wound. Yea, truly, he hath wound- 
ed me to the death. On, I tell thee, Obadiah 
Pour-the balm-upon-the-wound! Delay not,whin- 
ing over my body, but slay theenemy, 0, alas, 
I die! Unto the Lord, even the Lord of Hosts, 
do Icommit my soul! I die fighting in the 
good cause of Zion! Amen, amen! Selah !” 

With this fanatic outburst of religious frenzy, 
the trooper sank back into the arms of his com- 
rades and expired. He was borne to the rear, 
and the next in command, placing himself at the 
head of the troop, marched forward upon the 
prostrate door, and bade Sir Archibald to yield, 
or he would fire in upon him. The only answer 
of the sturdy loyalist was a double report as he 
discharged both his pistols in quick succession, 
and then whirling his rapier from its sheath, 
rushed furiously upon the advancing Puritans. 

“Smite him, smite him! Yea, spare him not! 
Let the sword of the Lord do its work !” 

Petronels and carbinés rang through the hall, 
swords clashed as they descended upon the breast- 
plate of the knight, and in an instant, overpow- 
ered by numbers, the good Sir Archibald would 
have bitten the dust, had not a fair vision pre- 
sented itself, and stayed the murderous weapons. 

“Spare, O spare my father !” and throwing 
herself right into the midst of the flashing blades, 
Marion Mackenzie fell upon her father’s breast, 
and completely sheltered him with her person. 
In an instant the clattering arms were silent, for 
the Roundheads, though often urged by religious 
zeal into acts both unjust and vindictive, could 
never be accused of gross cruelty or inhumanity. 

“ Lift not the carnal weapon against the wo- 
man. Stand back while I confer with this mis- 
proud malignant !” 

As he said this, Obadiah Pour-the-balm-upon- 
the-wound, for such were the ridiculous names 
with which the followers of Cromwell dubbed 
each other, in place of their proper patronymics, 
stepped forward, and gently removing Marion 
from the embrace of her father, laid his rough 
hand upon the shoulder of the knight, declared 
him his prisoner. 

“You have fallen into the hands of your en- 
emies, even as the priests of Baal fell into the 
hands of the righteous Elijah. You have been a 
spiller of much innocent blood, and you deserve 
the extremest punishment, but we are merciful, 
yea, verily, even like unto him who died to save 
all.” 

“ Tempt me not to strike you down with your 
hypocritical canting. Had I but half your num- 
bers, you would never have lived to have thus 
triumphed over me!” 

“The destiny of battles rests with the Lord, 
yea, even with the Lord of Hosts! We are but 
worms in his hands, carnal instruments of his 
will!” 

The trooper beckoned to two of his men, who 
came forward and bound Sir Archibald hand 
and foot, so that he was perfectly helpless and 
almost incapable of motion. 

Marion gazed upon these proceedings with 
pain and anxiety depicted upon her chiselled 
features, and as the process of ligation was fin- 
ished, she stepped before Obadiah and firmly 
inquired what was to be her father’s fate. 

“« Te who taketh the sword, shall perish by 
the sword,’ thus saith the Lord Jehovah ! Amen! 
Selah!” 

“And do you really mean to kill Sir Archi- 
bald ?” 

“ Of a verity ! Is he not a reviler of the proph- 
ets, a profaner of the Lord of Hosts? Hath he 
not been a deserter from the faithful house of 
Judah? ‘Woe unto them that put their trust 
in princes !’” 

Marion buried her face in her hands, and full 
of anguish, sat down upon an ottoman by the 
spot where lay the sturdy knight, bound tightly 
with cords and helpless as an infant. 

Those of the troopers who had dismounted 
previously to battering down the door, led their 
horses to the castle-stables, and having disposed 
them wherever convenient opportunities pre- 
sented, the Roundhead nags *were soon revelling 
in Sir Archibald Mackenzie’s most loyal oats. 
The rest of the men continued mounted, and 
kept guard around the grounds immediately ad- 
jacent to the castle. After caring for their horses 
the dismounted troopers proceeded to try the 
quality of the wine in the cellars, and having 
pressed into the service by menaces, the servi- 
tors of Sir Archibald, it was not long ere they 
were shouting in most unpuritanical wassail 
around the festive board, in the great banquet- 
hall of the castle. 

Marion sat by her father above half an hour, 
vainly endeavoring to offer him comfort. The 


| old warrior was not so much disturbed by the 
singular challenge burst from the mouth of the | 


extremity of his present condition as by the dis- 
grace of having suffered defeat at the hands of a 
parcel of psalm singing fanatics. Finding that 
her efforts at consolation were fruitless in the 
present excited state of her father’s feelings, and 
perceiving that she was not held in any kind of 
durance, she left the great hall and proceeded 
slowly, as if without any definite object, down 
the avenue of the elms in the direction of the 


park gates. The birds chirped sweetly in the 


| evening air as she advanced, a thousand wild 
cowardly presence, I’ll send ye where your stom- | 


flowers sent forth their fragrance from the broad 
velvet lawns, the startled hare limped lazily be- 
hind the trees, and that sylvan scene looked as 
calm and lovely as if the forest depths never 
re-echoed with the war-cry, or the smooth turf 
were never up-turned by the iron hoofs of cavalry. 
Marion had lost sight of the castle as she follow- 
ed the windings of the park road, and when she 
was conscious that she could not be perceived by 
the troopers, she quickened her pace and appear- 
ed more alert. She was within a quarter of a 
mile of the highway, when the clattering of hoofs 


ment of bars and pikes was necessary, ere riven | greeted her ear, and in an instant there emerged 











from behind a turn, a cavalier in the uniform of 
Prince Rupert’s cavalry, mounted on a thorough- 
bred bay horse. He was young, rather above 
the ordinary height, and bore himself in the sad- 
dle as if he were a part of the animal he rode. 
His features were regular and handsome, his 
mouth as wooing as a woman’s. He wore his 
hair in long curls, like all the cavaliers of the 
period, and there was the invariable love-lock 
—a single ringlet longer than the rest, which fell 
gracefully down upon the collar of his doublet. 
The pourpoint was of velvet, laced and barred 
with gold. The breeches were of leather, slash- 
ed and ornamented with ingenious embroidery. 
His beaver was ornamented by a stained ostrich- 
plume ; in his belt were stuck horseman’s pistols, 
and by his side hung a long rapier. 

As the cavalier observed the lady, he spurred 
his horse into a brisk trot, and riding up 
to her, dismounted, seized her hand and imprint- 
ed a kiss upon her Grecian forehead. 

“Tt was kind of you, sweet Marion, thus to 
come forth, to meet me {” 

“ You must attribute my kindness to a less flat- 
tering motive, than you could wish, Cousin Wal- 
ter,” replied the blushing girl, “for it was anx- 
iety for the fate of my father, that impelled me 
forth in the hope of meeting you!” 

“ What of your father ?” 

“A half hour ago he was made prisoner in 
his own halls by a troop of marauding Crom- 
wellians ; he now lies bound, and awaiting the 
infliction of whatever punishment the brutal and 
misguided soldiery may deem fit to condemn 
him to!” 

“ He shall be rescued! The loyal Sir Archi- 
bald Mackenzie, forsooth, condemned to ignomin- 
ious punishment, perhaps to death, even, by a 
parcel of religious zealots! How lie their forces, 
Marion. Ha, we are watched!”  Uttering 
this, he sprang with a bound into his saddle, 
just as a Roundhead beaver emerged from behind 
a clump of trees which marked a turn in the 
road, and a Roundhead carbine rattled against a 
steel corselet, and the Roundhead himself in a 
sanctimonious sniffle challenged him “to halt, 
and yield to the chosen of the Lord !”’ 

At the same time a dozen other troopers join- 
ed their companions, and presenting their car- 
bines, appeared bent on enforcing obedience to 
this order for the youthful cavalier to stand. 

Walter Mantonne seized his beautiful cousin 
around the waist, and lifting her gently but 
quickly upon his saddle bow, drove his spurs into 
his horse’s flanks, and plunged out of the road, 
among the huge trees of the park. So quickly 
was the action performed, that when tie troopers 
discharged their pieces at the command of their 
leader, they were firing down an empty avenue. 

“ Ofa verity the son of Baal hath escaped, with 
the Amalekitish woman!’ shouted the leader in 
great surprise. ‘ Forward, into the forest !”’ 

The troopers rushed among the trees and were 
soon upon the track of the flying cavalier. The 
uneven character of the land, and the interven- 
ing trees rendered the rules of cavalry tactics, 
“more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance,” and each trooper looking out for him- 
self, maintained the chase as best he could. On 
they went—Walter Mantonne gaining upon his 
pursuers at every bound. Through dingle and 
over upland, leaping coppices and streamlets, 
starting timid deer, and whirring covies of par- 
tridges, and waking up by their shouts the echoes 
of the primeval forest, pursuers and pursued flew 
onward, tearing up the velvet turf in their pro- 
gress. The cavalier pursued a course as nearly 
parallel as possible with the park enclosure, hop- 
ing to find some wicket or other place of egress 
to the highway. None presented, however, and 
he saw that his only alternative was to leap the 
barrier which separated Sir Archibald’s demesne 
from the road; for to remain in the park would 
have been certain destruction, since his enemies 
from their numbers, could easily have hunted him 
down. On arriving at a spot where the fence 
was a little lower than usual, he reined in his 
steed and prepared for the leap. Speaking a 
few encouraging words to his cousin Marion, 
and stroking the neck of his gallant charger, the 
cavalier took a position at the distance of about 
thirty yards from the obstacle which he was to 
surmount. Waiting a moment for his horse 
to breathe, he sunk his spurs deep into the sides 
of the faithful steed, and headed him for the 
barrier. Bounding over the intervening space, 
he cleared the bars beautifully with a tremendous 
vault, amid the howls of the disappointed enemy. 
None of the Roundheads had the courage to take 
the leap, and they were obliged to abandon the 
pursuit. As he reached the highway, Walter 
Mantonne proceeded more slowly, as there was 
no longer danger behind him. 

The evening had now far advanced, and the 
pale moon began to shed its silver lustre upon the 
objects around. The cavalier proceeded at a leis- 
ure trot, so as not to inconvenience his compan- 
ion, and notwithstanding the dangers through 
which they had just passed, and by which they 
were still beset, he found time to pour into her 
pleased ear the soft and soothing words of manly 
affection—for Marion Mackenzie was the betroth- 
ed of her handsome cousin, and had been prom- 
ised him in marriage, as soon as the wars which 
They 
had proceeded about a mile, and had reached the 
summit of a considerable eminence, when Marion 


then distracted the realm were at an end. 


beheld ina broad valley below them, a small en- 
campment, consisting of a dozen white tents. 

“Are these your soldiers, Walter !” 

“Tt is a detachment of Prince Rupert’s riders, 
sent out under my orders !” 

“Thank Providence ! 
yet be saved !”” 


Then my father may 


* He shall !”’ said Walter Mantonne, sternly. 
The 
men were stretched upon the green sward, talk- 


By this time they had reached the camp. 


ing and laughing gaily as they drained the well- 
filled canteens, and enjoyed their evening meals. 
Stacks of arms were distinguished here and there, 
and horses stood saddled and bridled, picketed 
in the distance. 

“ Nason, get to horse instantly and as quietly 
as may be !’’ 

Speedily the order passed through the laugh- 
ing groups around the camp fires. Sword and 
spur jingled, horses tramped and neighed, and 
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in five minutes fifty dragoons stood in line with 
the young cavalier at their head, and Marion 
Mackenzie mounted on a superb black horse, by 
his side. 

“Advance !”” 

Steadily and silently that gallant troop march- 
ed along the highway, helm and gorget flashing 
back the moonbeams,and scarfs and pennons flut- 
tering in the evening breeze. When they reach- 
ed the ornamented gate which admitted into the 
park, they blew the matches of their arquebuses 
until they flamed brightly, and loosened their 
swords in their sheaths. A half dozen men 
were detached and placed under the command of 
Nason, as a guard for Marion, who was to re- 
main behind until the issue of the struggle, and 
also to prevent ingress or egress at the gate. As 
these preparations were completed, Walter gave 
the order, “ Forward,” and they sternly advane- 
ed up the avenue of elms. 

The sounds of the revel reached their ears as 
they approached the castle, and the enemy's pa- 
trols ran in, after discharging their pieces, to 
give the alarm. As they reached the last turn 
in the road, they saw the Roundheads drawn up 
in line in the court-yard, with carbines unslung, 
and everything ready for action. Obadiah Pour- 
the-balm-upon-the-wound stood in the rear, well 
mounted, and looking so savage and fierce, that 
his name must surely have belied his character. 

“Halt!” shouted he. “Advance not with the 
carnal weapon upon the Lord’s anointed !” 

“Charge, charge!” thundered Walter. 

“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” 
howled Obadiah, his feelings wrought up to the 
most fervid pitch of religious frenzy. The bugles 
sounded, and the court re-echoed as the opposing 
squadrons discharged their guns, and rushed fu- 
riously forward. It was a narrow place for cav- 
alry manceuvres, and the conflict was hand-to- 
hand, and deadly. As the smoke cleared away, 
it revealed the combatants fighting fiercely in the 
midst of each other. Sabres rang against corse- 
let and morion, horses neighed in terror or pain, 
and above all was heard the fanatic revenge of 
the Roundheads, as they called upon the Lord 
of Hosts to protect his chosen Israel. The con- 
flict was brief, but decisive. The Puritans had 
the advantage in numbers, but they had been 
gorging themselves at the festive board, and 
were in no condition for prolonged resistance. 
Obadiah Pour-the-balm-upon-the-wound fell by 
the hand of Walter while endeavoring by his 
pious exhortations to enliven the sinking spirits 
of his troopers. When their leader had fallen, 
the Cromwellians desisted from the strife, and 
their bugles sounded a recall. 

Walter Mantonne dictated the terms of their 
surrender, and made them all prisoners of war. 
After making arrangements for the disposal of 
his captives, he entered the castle and released 
his good uncle, Sir Archibald Mackenzie. 

“Tt was a brave deed, Walter, and my soul 
burned to help you cut off these crop-eared var- 
lets. I could scarcely contain myself, as I listen- 





ed to the clangor of arms in the court! Iknew 
it was you, boy. God bless you! Where is 
Marion ?” 

Walter had sent a ger annc ing to 


her the fate of the battle, and bidding her haste 
to greet her restored parent. 

Sir Archibald stepped out into the court, as he 
heard this from the young soldier, and the sweet 
girl soon coming up, he had the joy of folding 
her once more in a fond paternal embrace. 

“Walter, come here. Let me bless you both. 
You have saved my gray old hairs to-day !” 

It was a lovely sight as Marion and Walter, 
both blooming in youthful beauty kneeled down 
and received the blessing of the loyal old knight, 
and again the castle appeared as ever. 
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THE LOST STAR. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSRE. 
Out upon the glittering glories 
That adorned the brow of night, 
I looked forth, and joy’s wild impulse 
Thrilled my bosom with delight; 
All along the wastes of ether, 
Glimmering in the sea of blue, 
Where’er vision shot its glances, 
Rose the starry" worlds to view. 


Mystery’s page I stood perusing, 
With emotions none may tell; 

When from out its «phere, an orbit 
Blazed and sparkled as it fell. 

Onward, rushing to destruction, 
Through the mighty void it sped, 

Leaving in its wake the footprints 
Of the fell destroyer’s tread. 


Scintillations of effulgence 
From its sister planets poured 
Their benign beams on its passage, 
As it leaped its fate toward. 
Distances inimense it measured, 
Since it left its throne sublime; 
Ay, ’tis fled, but left behind it 
A memento of its prime. 


When astronomers and sages 
Heavenward peer with scanning gaze, 
They behold a star extinguished, 
That shall never more reblaze ; 
But its vestiges of grandeur 
Tell the glory once it swayed, 
When it whirled upon its axis 
In magnificent parade. 


Thus may we, though poor and lowly, 
Leave & name when passed away ; 
When life’s sceptre we have yielded 
To mortality’s decay. 
Not a title of distinctions, 
Honored for high-soaring fame, 
But a name so chaste and lofty, 
None may tarnish it with shame. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


CONFESSIONS OF A BACHELOR: 


—orn,— 


WHY SIMON LOVELACE WAS NEVER MARRIED. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBORO’. 


Dear reader, it is a long story and a painful 
one, and only after an interval of twenty years 
of hard contest with the dry details of this work- 
ing-dey world, have I sufficiently benumbed the 
sensibilities of my too susceptible heart, so that 
I can bring the past before me, “ vis-a-vis,” and 
feel the courage to confront it. With all my 
process of hardening, the dust of the warehouse, 
with its heavy bales of cotton, cannot wholly 
smother the sparks of romance and love, that 
gieamed like the delicate tissues of a pleasant 
dream, through the first years of opening man- 
hood. But the horrid nightmare that followed 
on this delicious dreaming, has filled my latter 
days with ghostly shadows and visions. 

I will not, however, linger on the outskirts of 
this land of joys and mortitications. It is a fact 
in the moral history of things, that dire humilia- 
tion follows swiftly on the heels of mental or po- 
etical exaltation ; and my poor tale will add 
another striking testimony to the great law of 
human actions that runs like a silken thread 
through all our lives. 

I shall pass over the first years of my life. It 
has nothing to do with you, reader, and you 
much less with it. In fact, my own history 
seems to have lost itself in the one great event 
of my life. This was the crisis that swallowed 
up all minor events, and it is with difficulty I 
am forced to believe I had an existence previous 
to the time to which I allude, and even more 
strongly do I doubt my personality since. 

It isa wonder to me—as it would be to you 
did you know the susceptibility of my affections 
—that at the age af thirty I found myself un- 
married, and with scanty prospects in that direc- 
tion. The truth must be told, mortifying as it 
is, that I am by nature as fickle as the winds of 
heaven, and never had I been able to choose 
from among the many pretty faces and graceful 
forms upon which for ten years I danced attend- 
ance, one, upon whom I could rest my wavering 
affections. 

The dear creatures! how lovely they seem to 
me now, as seen through the glass of memory, 
with their sunny eyes and golden ringlets! This 
one grand weakness in my character proved my 
ruin, as you will see. 

I was at the age of thirty—if you will trust 
the vanity of an old man’s tale—the possessor of 
many valuable requisitions, in the shape of for- 
tune, good breeding, and agreeable person. I 
had always been so successful in winning the 
hearts of the fair ones, that 1 grew vain of my 
power, and never dreamed but at the last mo- 
ment, when fate should compel me to wed, that 
from the crowds about me I should but have to 
select the one to make me blessed. In this re- 
spect I was right. My punishment came not 
through want of fidelity in woman,—faithful 
creature that she is,—but from my own fickle- 
ness. 

Like a summer bee, floating in a choice gar- 
den, I had flown hither and thither, “kissing 
each flower that was pretty and sweet,” until I 
had lost the power—if any I ever possessed, 
which I very much doubt—of concentrating my 
affections on any object, for any length of time. 

On leaving college, I espoused with consider- 
able zeal a profession, it matters not which. 
Suffice it, that it gave me admittance into the 
best circles of the small! city in the valley of the 
Connecticut where I considered myself too hap- 
py to be located. I was not a “ fast young 
man,” never took pleasure in the dissipations of 
my comrades, but sought my happiness in my 
profession, my looks, and the society of women. 
Consequently I left the hotel soon after my de- 
but into the fine old town, and took private lodg- 
ings with a widow lady, in a retired location. 
Having secured a favorable office-room on the 
main street, I found the retirement of my little 
back parlor, looking into a pleasant field, stretch- 
ing green and beautiful to the river beyond, a 
most agreeable change. ; 

Among the many families in which I was soon 
domesticated, was one that presented attractions 











over all the others, from the fact that here were 
offered more objects of interest, no less than the 
presence of three lovely daughters ; each one of 
them possessing charms that would have riveted 
my attention in anybody. What was still more 
delightful, each had a distinct gift, superior to 
her sisters, and perfect in its own direction. 

Lucinda, the eldest, was strikingly beautiful. 
Rarely had I seen such a combination of charms, 
comprising regularity of features with grace of 
person. When she moved about the room, I 
watched her with a palpitating heart. She 
seemed like a queen in her majesty, moving 
with native grace among her willing subjects. 
When she bent upon me the light of her dark 
eyes, or inclined her head with its wreath of 
raven ringlets, I involuntarily shaded my eyes 
to bar out a portion of the brilliancy that flood- 
ed in upon my senses. 

It horrifies me now, looking back upon those 
foolish but blissful days, to recall the extrava- 
gant compliments that escaped my lips, when- 
ever I could catch an opportunity of revealing 
my adoration for her. 1 dread to think what in- 
advertencies this homage to Lucinda’s charms 
would have led me into, had it not been for the 
counteracting influence of the two younger sis- 
ters. Fora time they acted as the equalizing 
power, although, as the sequel of my tale will 
prove, they had no efficacy to shield me from 
the final disgrace. 

Kate, the second daughter, possessed no for- 
tunate charm of beauty, but to her had been 
given the higher gift of music. When as an ac- 
companiment to her rich voice, she touched with 
delicate fingers the strings of her harp, or run 
lightly over the notes of the piano forte, I felt 
the room and all visible objects swimming before 
my vision. On the sweet breath of song I was 
wafted from this terrestrial globe, and held com- 
munion with angels inspired with the melody of 
song. 

I am passionately fond of music, and never 
before or since, though an old man now, and out 
of the region of romance, I say it—never have 
such strains fell upon my ears, as gushed from 
the lips of Kate. When with her I forgot the 


majestic beauty of Lucinda—in fact, I forgot ‘| 


everything, heaven and earth, and lived only for 
the time being in the presence of my inimitable 
songstress. 

Was ever poor man in such a dilemma? You 
may be assured, reader, if you will trust to the 
experience of fifty years, that a man who lives 
till the age of thirty without allowing his affec- 
tions to rest upon some woman’s heart, will as- 
suredly make a magnificent blunder—in plain 
words, make a fool of himself—to his own terri- 
ble humiliation, and the infinite amusement of 
that portion of the world denominated the fair 
sex, in the bestowal of his hand and heart. Not 
but he will arrive at the goal of matrimony at 
last, and find himself, mayhap, safely ensconced 
with the best of woman-kind for his eompanion ; 
but he does not enter it gracefully, like a new 
light bark gliding towards its port, bounding 
with grace and beauty to its landing; but like a 
weather-stained hulk, beating and battling with 
the waves, rising and falling with the billows, 
driven desperately at last into the friendly port, 
with the vain show of independence written in 
its creaking timbers, but in fact claiming assist- 
ance and extorting pity. 

As I| have said, was ever poor man in such a 
dilemma? Nor was that all, for still another 
angelic being waited to claim the homage that 
had been so generously lavished upon her two 
sisters. 

Lucia, the youngest of the three, was neither 
pretty nor musical; but O, so—I had said sensi- 
ble, but now at fifty I waive the expression, and 
say—poetical. Yes, she was a poet in more 
senses than one, gifted as her sex rarely are 
with the “faculty divine.” The moonlight was 
her forte, and my danger—for with the stars 
gleaming down on us, and Lucia’s upturned 
eyes glowing with the fire of genius, pleadingly 
turned now to the heavens, and then into my 
face. Ah! what perils lay in this path for me, 
an ardent admirer of the muses. 

Here were three great and terrible tempta- 
tions—beauty, song and poetry—all striving to 
gain ascendancy. 1 f..ttered myself in me they 
were all united, but as if to tantalize me, and 
test my constancy, they took three different 
forms. 

My days were spent in neglect of my pro- 
fession, in idle dreamings and impatient long- 
ings for the evening hour that was spent in 
the presence of my three divinities. First I 
thought it was Lucinda that charmed me most ; 
then the remembrance of the harp-string, touch- 
ed by an almost magic hand, held me captive ; 
and again I fancied that Lucia claimed more of 
my homage. Be as it may, I was in a confused 
and trying condition. Should any of my male 
readers doubt this assertion, take for one hour 
my susceptible nature, and my position along 
with it. If they, after an interval of twenty 
years, survive to tell their story, then, and not 
till then, sneer at the misfortunes of an old 
bachelor. 

There came a time at last when matters verg- 
ed to a crisis. Providence evidently saw my 
peril, and hastened to my relief. But O, what 
trials did I pass through ere my purification was 
complete! Surely was I tried in a furnace of 
affliction. It is past, thank Heaven! and I am 
safe. Conjuring up the past, had almost made 
me forget that 1 was removed from the scene of 
my torture ; but the sense of relief that comes to 
me now, convinces me that the storm has passed 
over, and although it has left me a scathed old 
trunk, yet the lightning is not now seething my 
tendrils, or rending asunder my branches ; nor 
is the thunder booming over my head—again I 
breathe freely, and thank Heaven ! 

It was on one of the finest evenings in Sep- 
tember, just before the sun had set behind the 
western hills, that being in an unusually pensive 
mood, I conceived the idea of taking a drive 
about the suburbs of the town, with one of my 
three idols, leaving it to circumstances to say 
which ; I had no power of deciding. As I drove 
up to the gate, I caught a glimpse of Lucinda 
passing throagh the hall; and more than ever 
impressed with her beauty and grace, I extend- 





ed to her the invitation. Shortly was she seated 
by my side, and we were dashing through the 
town with delightful, exhilarating speed. 

As the sun sank out of sight, it left a reflec- 
tion of its crimson and gold in the beautiful 
river, upon whose banks we soon found our- 
selves. Everything in nature seemed to con- 
spire for my ruin on this lovely night. With 
painful distinctness do I remember each word 
spoken, every bird that sang; even the persons 
we met come before me now with vividness. 

Lucinda was unusually thoughtful. I caught 
the infection, and gradually our conversation 
turned to subjects of exciting interest. For the 
first time it flashed into my bewildered mind 
that Lucinda was in love with me. The truth 
is, I had been so completely overpowered by my 
state of feeling for each of the three, that I had 
hardly thought whether or not they in turn were 
conceiving for me a hopeless attachment. Now 
I had little reason to doubt the fact as regarded 
my companion, and forgetting every other claim, 
I poured into her delighted ear the history of my 
own love. We returned aftianced lovers. 

That drive home was one of the most deli- 
cious dreams of my life. I partially awoke from 
it by finding ourselves before the well-known 
gate, and hearing the voice of Kate singing an 
accompaniment to her harp. I dismissed the 
carriage at the door, and passed into the parlor. 
Lucinda went directly to her room, to calm the 
agitation of her feelings, and I was left alone 
with Kate. 

The moonlight fell upon the carpet, and threw 
a shadowy veil over the fair being before me. I 
was in a delicious “ world of lover’s dreams,” 
with sensibilities awake to all romantic influ- 
ences, especially to moonlight and music. I sat 
down by Kate, and listened to her bewitching 
songs. She saw I was in a sentimental mood, 
and the inspiration passed from me into her soul. 
So she sang song after song of the most impas- 
sioned melodies, with fitting words. At last the 
excitement of her feelings gave way, and as she 
bowed her head upon her harp, I could see the 
tears glistening in her soft eyes. 

What could Ido? What could any man have 
done? Ah! I forgot my plighted vows, and only 
knew that I was in the presence of melody and 
love. Down on my knees I went in a rapture of 
delicious emotions, and more passionately did 
I plead my love than before. I came to my 
senses just as the responsive “ yes’ was being 
faintly whispered into my ear, and to feel the 
twining of a soft arm about my neck. 

I caught my hat and rushed from the room. 
As I was dashing past the arbor, I heard the 
low voice of some one inside, screened from my 
sight by the lattice work and flowering vines. 
Stopping to take breath—don’t believe any oth- 
er impulse led me to the act—I soon ascertained 
that the reader was Lucia. She was reciting a 
poem, written from her own heart, and dedicated 
to me. Heavens! where is the man so free from 
vanity, heathen or Christian, but would have 
lost his senses in such a scene. I was soon by 
her side. She again read over to me the song, 
which I transcribe to you, reader, as the only 
apology I can make for the enthusiasm of my 
feelings, and to prepare you to judge lightly of 
the third act of indiscretion I was to commit : 


I sleep and dream of thee, love, 
I sleep and dream of thee; 

In the silvery light of the pale moonlight, 
I sleep but to dream of thee. 


I wake and think of thee, love, 
I wake and think of thee; 
The breath of thy love is around and above, 
I wake but to think of thee. 
I live but in thy smile, love, 
I live but in thy smile; 
Sparkling bright in thine eyes’ mild light, 
I live but to see thee smile. 

Do not ask me if I resisted this last and more 
terrible than all temptations. The stars looked 
down calmly upon us; the moonlight made 
shadows on the grass at our feet, and Lucia’s 
eye was upturned to mine in winning grace. 
Yes, a third time for one day, I gave away my 
heart, hand and fortune, and inwardly groaned 
that [ had so little to give. What was it in ex- 
change for what I had received ! 

The village clock striking the hour of eleven, 
brought me upon my feet, and with a confused 
brain I started for my lodgings. My senses were 
so benumbed by the incidents of the past even- 
ing, that I soon fell into a heavy sleep. Through 
my dreams flitting forms of beauty, and soft 
strains of music stote into my unbroken slum- 
bers; then, as my sleep grew near to waking, 
my lovely forms turned to vipers, and winding 
themselves about my limbs and neck, spit upon 
me their venom, and choked my breath. 

I was at last relieved of my torture by a loud 
knock at my bedroom door, and the coarse voice 
of my landlady screamed : 

“ What upon earth ails you, Mr. Lovelace ? 
Your groans are too hideous to be borne! Are 
you alive or dead! Your coffee and eggs are 
cold, and your boots have been blacked this 
hour.” 

I sprang from my bed; I came out of my 
sleep with senses as clear as the fresh air that 
came into my open window. Everything that 
had transpired on the previous day came before 
me with awful distinctness. I tore about my 
room like a madman. O, groaned I, O that I 
was a disciple of Mahomet, so that I could 
marry all these lovely nymphs! What could 
bring me out of this dilemma? 

1 imagined each of my three affianced coming 
down to breakfast, with pale cheeks, and their 
secret trembling upon their lips; and again, in 
the evening hour, when the family were gather- 
ed, and each in turn should blushingly announce 
their happiness to their parents! I could get no 
further. I should be absolutely mad if I allow- 
ed myself to picture another scene. I rang the 
bell violently. My landlady appeared. I impe- 
riously demanded my bill. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Lovelace? For 
Heaven’s sake! have you gone mad? What 
are you going to do, and where are you going?” 

“No matter, Mrs. Jones!’ I thundered out. 
“ Again, F demand my bill!” 

Her hand was on the latch; she declared she 
would call in a neighbor, fully impressed that I 





had become insane, and humanely wishing to 
secure me from suicide. 

“Mrs. Jones,” I again repeated in a milder 
voice, “I am going away. Business of import- 
ance demands it. Will you please remove your 
hand from the latch, and do my bidding ?” 

The calmness of my voice reassured her. I 
paid my bill, leaving in her hand, that trembled 
with fright and astonishment, an extra ten dol- 
lars, caught my portmanteau, and rushed out of 
the house. As I was passing through the gate, 
the good woman’s curiosity could not prevent 
her from venturing one more question: 

“Pray, Mr. Lovelace, where shall I direct 
people who call for you ?” 

“ To Lucifer!” I muttered, my anger and de- 
lirium coming on again, as the thought of what 
I was leaving came forcibly upon me. Believe 
me, reader, there was a painful truth in the sav- 
age oath upon my lips—for in the agony of my 
remorse, I verily believed that did I not go out 
to meet this dreadful adversary of my peace, he 
would surely overtake me, and laying his hand 
upon my shoulder, claim me as his compamion 
in his travels throughout this world. 

The coach for the metropolis rolled past me. 
I swung my hat to arrest the driver’s attention, 
and took passage. For a year I wandered every- 
where, never resting. I visited foreign ports, 
but found little satisfaction or peace of mind. 
On returning to my country, the first paper I 
looked into conveyed the startling intelligence of 
the death of Lucia H . 

The tears are falling thick and fast; they fall 
from the eyes of an old man; they blind my 
paper. Memory sweeps over me with its old 
magic power. Ledgers and ware-rooms all pass 
on, far out of sight, and before my vision comes 
the green banks of the Connecticut, the rustling 
of the wind in the pines, and the song of the 
robin, and in this train comes flitting past me, 
beauty, grace and poetry. 

O, Lucia, was it heartless coquetry that sapped 
thy young life? No—I repel the thought! I 
loved her—but I loved them all. My fickleness 
was my ruin and their sorrow. These recollec- 
tions have changed me into a boy again. The 
busy tide of life rolling past my window dissi- 
pates my dream; I am an old,—O, painful 
thought,—an old bachelor ! 








[Written for The Flag of our Union} 
EVENING. 


BY MRS SARAH B. DAWBS. 
Glorious now with celestial light, 

Fair Luna comes the queen of night; 
With silver crown she decks her brow, 
And culleth her attendants now. 


And lo, they come, advancing far, 
Venus the bright and evening star; 
While further on, with fiery ray, 
Bright Mars attends her glittering way. 


And one by one with twinkling eyes, 
See all the gay procession rise; 

And stretching through the ether blue, 
Unnumbered systems rise to view. 


All radiant shines sweet Luna’s face, 

As on she rides through realms of space ; 
And stillness deep reigns o’er the scene, 
O’er hill and valley, mountain, stream. 


O Nature! more than scenes of art, 
Thy charms e’er wake to joy my heart; 
And as I gaze thy beauties o'er, 

I can but wonder and adore. 


-——-o>-- 
WHAT A BOMBSHELL CAN DO. 


Round shot and shells were perpetually whiz- 
zing through the air day and night, falling in all 
directions, amongst and through the houses of 
the city. By night the shells assumed a magnifi- 
cent appearance, resembling so many shooting- 
stars, though, alas ! far more formidable. One day 
a number of us were viewing the scene of destruc- 
tion from a battery erected on the summit of a 
high hill. Whilst we anxiously observed the 
amount of damage committed by the shells, 
there arose suddenly from the centre of the fort 
what at first appeared to us a huge mound of 
earth, which gradually increased in size until it 
resembled a hill some six hundred feet in height ; 
then it almost imperceptibly changed, and as- 
sumed the appearance of an excessively dark 
thunder-cloud, which eventually spread far and 
wide, concealing both fort and town from our 
wonder-struck gaze. A few minutes elapsed, 
and it entirely enveloped the high position we 
were occupying, although nine hundred yards 
from the explosion. This terrific catastrophe 
originated in one of our shells fortunately burst- 
ing in a powder-magazine, containing several 
tons of combustible ammunition. The sublime 
spectacle that ensued will never be effaced from 
my memory, nor, I imagine, from that of any 
one who witnessed the sight. For several min- 
utes the atmosphere continued very close, not 
even a breath of wind stirring, but a deathlike 
stillness prevailed, precisely similar to that which 
precedes a Scinde dust-storm. All the guns 
ceased firing—all eyes were directed upwards, 
gazing with awe at the scene thus suddenly pre- 
sented them. Men even addressed each other in 
a whisper.—James’s Volunteer’s Scrambles. 
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MRS. PARTINGTON. 


“ Are you gwine onto a journey?” said Mrs. 
Partington, as a neighbor carrying a carpet-bag 
and an umbrella passed her door. He told her 
he was going to attend the Fusion Convention. 
“ Confusion invention,” murmured she to her- 
self, as she returned to her little back room. 
“What in the world do people want to invent 
confusion for, when, Heaven knows, they are all 
confusion enough already. I declare, I can’t see 
into it.”” She looked above her specs earnestly 
at the hole over the fireplace that the stove pipe 
had passed through, as if she would have pene- 
trated to the black back of the chimney in her 
desire to see into it, but there was confusion and 
darkness there, and she turned her gaze upon the 
profile of the corporal, that always looked straight 
ahead in its position upon the wall, with never- 
varying fidelity, while Isaac sat mixing some 
lampblack and powdered chalk in the sink, pre- 
paratory to painting a view of a thunderstorm 
upon the new gate —Boston Post. 








Distance OF CLoups FROM THE EarTH.— 
Thin light clouds are elevated above the tops of 
the highest mountains, and heavy ones touch the 
tops of steeples, trees, and even the ground ; but 
the general height is one and two miles. Thin 
streaky clouds, and those devoid of electricity, 
are sometimes five or six miles high, while those 
clouds which contain electricity, will be higher 
or lower, according to the amount of electricity 
they contain. 





Jester’s Picnic. 


A gentleman who can endure to have his corns 
mashed without grumbling, is undoubtedly pos- 
sessed of an heavenly disposition. We (Phila, 
delphia Mercury) saw one of these true Chris- 
tians ata political mass meeting in Independence 
Square, a short time ago. He said in the most 
pleasant tone imaginable, to a burly fellow who 
was standing on his toe : 

“« My dear sir, are you not a miller ?” 

“No, sir; why do you ask that ?” 

“Why, sir, the fact is, I thought you were a 
miller, and a very honest one, too, because you 
have been grinding my corn this half hour with. 
out taking toll.” 


EIIIOemwmrwmrrmermnwwn 


Learn to play on some musical instrument. 
It will prove a great source of pleasure, and add 
vastly to the social institution. We know a man 
who can get up a week’s stock of happiness 
with “Old Hundred” on a penny jew’s harp, 
and another who is never in so great raptures as 
when sawing something like ‘‘ Yankee Doodle = 
on a two string four and six penny fiddle. Mu- 
sic is a great discovery. For hatching happiness 
it is not surpassed, except by a very pretty wife, 
stewed oysters, or a surloin smothered in Weth- 
erstield onions. 





RAR 


A clergyman, preaching a sermon on some 
particular patriarch, was extremely high in his 
panegyric, and spoke of him as far excelling 
every saint in the calendar. He took a view of 
the celestial hierarchy, but in vain ; he could not 
assign to his saint a place worthy so many vir- 
tues as he possessed ; every sentence ended thus : 

“Where, then, cam we place this great patri- 
arch ?”’ 

One of the congregation, tired at last of the 
repetition, exclaimed : 

“Aslam going away, you may put him in 
my pew.” 

A lawyer having some legal business to trans- 
act with a widowed lady, took occasion to inquire 
her age. The matron, who had long since doff- 
ed the “widow’s weeds,” attempted to look prim, 
and much younger than she really was, as she 
replied : 

‘“ Thirty-five years, sir.” 
Then turning to the daughter, he said : 
“ May 1 be so bold, miss, as to inquire your 
q” 

“Certainly. I am a little past thirty-two; 

most three years younger than mother !”” 


PAARAABAARAARRRRrrnwmnrnwn 


A young man, rather stingy in the matter of 
household expenses, having purchased a watch, 
placed it in his fob, and stratting across the floor, 
said to his wife : 

“Where shall I drive a nail to hang my watch 
upon, that it will not be disturbed or broken ?” 

“I do not know of a safer place,” replied his 
wife, “than in our meat barrel. I’m sure no one 
will think of going there to disturb it.” 


PAARAARRARMRnnnsz» 


“ Speaking of the voracity of sharks,”’ said the 
Major, “ when the steamer Baltimore was lying 
near Alexandria, some two years since, the stew- 
ard lost overboard a silver ladle of considerable 
value. Nearly a year subsequent, a shark was 
captured near the mouth of the Potomac, and on 
being opened, what do you think was found in 
him ?”’ 

“ The silver ladle,” of course we replied, quite 
unsuspectingly. 

“No,” said the major, “his maw.” 


LRLAAQQLewmwmrnermnmnw—nwnwm™— 


Parson Eaton, of Harpswell, Maine, whose 
three cornered hat, big white wig and shoe-buck- 
les, indelibly impressed our childish memory, 
was one of those stern old revolutionary Feds, 
who preached politics, as was the fashion of the 
day; and he prayed politics, too—for in one of 
his public performances, during the strife be- 
tween Adams and Jefferson, he said : 

“O, Lord, thou hast commanded us to pray 
for our enemies—and let us begin with Thomas 
Jefferson.” 

The young king of Portugal, on Sir Edward 
Landseer, the animal painter, being introduced 
to him, said “he was very glad to make his ac- 
quaintance, for he was very fond of beasts.” 
This reminds one of the celebrated story of the 
late reverend joker, Sydney Smith, who, when 
Landseer invited him to sit for his portrait, re- 
plied, “Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing ?” 

“T wish you to make for our church,” said an 
Episcopal vestryman, one morning, to a neigh- 
boring carpenter, “two new commandment- 
boards. We want them of free, sound timber, 
with no knots in them.” 

“ You’d better take some of the ‘knots’ out 
of the commandments then,” replied the carpen- 
ter; “I never saw a commandment-board yet 
that wasn’t full of them.” 


AADRAAAAAASRARAAAAAAS 


A testy old gentleman was incessantly pester- 
ed by his neighbors with inquiries after his health. 
At last, losing all patience with the most assidu- 
ous of these inquirers, “ Tell your master,” said 
he to the servant, “ with my compliments, that I 
am pretty well this morning, and shall continue 
so for twenty-one mornings to come.” 
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